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TOWN AND GOWN 


N an old French sun-dial is a motto to this effect: All passes 
in time and time itself; but eternity does not, nor love. 
This last is the permanent thing, in which the universe and hu- 
man society are founded. So these hundred and fifty years of our 
university, just past, being as they were but a moment in the 
morning of its life, compel us to look not backward, but at the 
present and the future. The Greek fool who ran so far to get a 
start that he could not jump when he reached the mark is perhaps 
a symbol of some university men who spend their lives in prepar- 
ing to live; but not of the university itself, which renews its 
strength in action and endures forever, if true to itself. Founded 
in faith and devoted to liberal learning, Columbia has successively 
welcomed faculties of the learned professions and faculties of 
natural and applied science, fearless, persistent, aggressive. The 
boughs rival the trunk; action and reaction develop a wholesome 
struggle; the air hereabouts is keen and sometimes both tense and 
tumultuous. We have not merely renewed our youth, we have 
transformed ourselves and start afresh. 
Among the questions of our new morning is this: Have we 
a new conscience and what about the moral sense of our com- 
munity? For example, certain trademarks have a high commercial 
value. Such an one is the bachelor of arts. Its chief renown, how- 
ever, is intellectual and social. The reason is that for ages it 
I 
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connoted a certain training. Those who held it have been the 
heirs of human experience; they have understood the continuity 
of thought, the organic nature of society and its institutions, the 
value of order and proportion, the charms of fancy and imagina- 
tion, the interpretation of the past for use in the present and 
future. From them comes the birthright because among them were 


the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


Somewhat more than a generation since, the cry arose for a 
training in the science of nature equally thorough with that in the 
sciences of man. The call was heeded because it was just. The 
machinery of scientific education was set in motion, and for nearly 
forty years the munificence of the American world has lavished 
untold wealth to improve it. Never was a movement better adapted 
to the humor of the time and to the designed end. The brand to 
be put on its product was either a technical degree or the newly 
invented bachelor of science. The world of today is grateful to 
the men who hold those proud and honest degrees. To them the 
world is indebted for incalculable well-being and Columbia is proud 
of those she numbers among her children. The liberal elements 
she inspired and infused into their scientific training gave life to 
inert things and related matter to mind. 

The spread of this education has been so rapid and its work 
so fruitful that its quality has been misjudged; unfortunate com- 
parisons have been instituted; and at last the specious effort is 
making, here and elsewhere, to erase the name of science from the 
label. The hue and cry has gone up that so much work on any 
material is as valuable as the same amount on any other. If this 
were true, what a dull monotony would life and nature be! What 
is really meant is, however, even worse; because it is not merely 
untrue, but misleading. It is the demagog’s claptrap and soft 
sawder, that all work and all subjects and all men are equal and 
identical and are to be designated by the same badge. If this 
really indicates the state of our minds, it is time for self-examina- 
tion. The evolution which has brought us to this is strange indeed 
and the situation is so new and anomalous that the relation of Co- 
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lumbia to her home, the duty of the University to the City, the 
service which Gown may render to Town, suddenly loom up, not 
as vague, intangible matters, but as concrete realities of the first 
importance. 

Where and when was there an imperial city so heterogeneous 
in population, with the masses in absolute control through the 
free ballot, with equal rights of every sort guaranteed and enforced 
by the nation, with ignorant and unskilled mechanics in charge of 
the most delicate and complex social machine hitherto devised—an 
organism which has been the evolution of centuries, the frail heir 
of the past, the ancestor of ages yet to come? The reaction of the 
University and its environment under such conditions must be 
something powerful for untold weal or woe to millions. Let us not 
be blind fatalists; the battle is to the strong. Our example is just 
as subtle and our responsibility just as great, as is the moral force 
of this anomalous aggregation of mankind upon us. What we do 
in our own affairs may change the course of empire; and if we say 
that white is black, that the potter is the clay, that one sort of train- 
ing is identical with another, and so on through the whole weary 
round of quibbles and evasions, we stultify ourselves and lead our 
blind followers into the ditch. Is it for this we have renewed our 
youth? Are these great throngs of students, is this great com- 
munity, to learn such lessons, far more important than the learn- 
ing of the schools? Does the outward splendor of this acropolis 
house faculties and professors who change with the winds of doc- 
trine that blow from off the broad expanses of untilled social allu- 
vium around what ought to be our mountain of sacrifice? Certainly 
not ; our opportunity to till these fertile fields is almost too splendid, 
if we can seize it. 

Here is the Orient, projected into the West; the earliest and the 
latest East, unchanged and unchanging in its own lands, thrown 
into a society whose highest ambition is change. The Jew, the 
Levantine, the Mongolian; these are all here in a countless host 
with all their virtues and all their faults. “Jn seinen Gottern malt 
sich der Mensch.” Their religion is their all; their jurisprudence, 
their politics, their morals. If they lose their awe, their trust, their 
national cult, their lords of battle, their great prophets—what 
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do we give them instead, bread or a stone? Here is not only the 
ancient world, but the middle age; a political feudalism, a social 
hierarchy, almost as perfect as those of the thirteenth century; 
a medizval church in unsurpassed majesty, festivals of an age- 
worn creed and system that vie with our national holidays and 
even surpass them in the interest of the celebrants. And thirdly, 
in regard to numbers at least, we have to search with a lantern 
for the Dutchman, the Huguenot, and the Briton, English, Scotch 
or Irish, who were once in control of this metropolis. But they 
can be found, few as they are; they are here and in power; 
responsible still for the moral standards which guide this civic 
life; responsible too for the immorality that seethes beneath the 
surface of commercial life, responsible, let us hope, for the lance 
and probe which open the periodic sores of both to the healing light 
of day and airs of heaven. 

How are we to perform our réle, fo do our imperative duty, in 
the midst of this amazing congeries of unrelated parts? How are 
we to reap the rich harvest which may be garnered for ourselves 
and for humanity in this the most fertile social field ever enclosed ? 
The mixed races of the worid have been its conquerors. What 
Greece devised, Rome, that imperial compound of Latin, Celtic, 
German and Oriental ingredients, imposed by force on the then 
known world. Another mixed race, the Turks, overwhelmed 
Byzantium; and in the Western Empire, the blend of Angles, Sax- 
ons, Jutes, Danes, and Celts, a mingled drift flung afar on the 
rocky confines of Gaul and Britain, established its sway, dissemi- 
nating the heritage of Rome, Christian and Pagan, to the ends of 
the earth. So we, in turn, a still more wondrous conglomerate of 
all peoples, nations and languages that dwell upon the earth, may 
grasp a still larger inheritance, and in our turn transmit it to all 
mankind ; the United States of the world. 

In Lessing’s great dialog on free-masonry, he shows how 
every individual man has secrets and aspirations which he cannot 
reveal, even if he would. Those on which he touches are largely 
political and belong fortunately to history. But, for a familiar 
example, here is the mystery of our very being. Do we really exist 
or are we phantasms? We can prove nothing absolutely, one way 
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or another; but for all that we do exist, we do live and think; and 
we behave according to that conviction. Where is the proof of 
sense-perception? Yet we do perceive; and behave accordingly. 
What can we know? Nothing absolutely perhaps, but something, 
even though relatively, something actually, because we conduct 
ourselves according to convictions based on reality, as the test 
of action proves. Man cannot live without political organization, 
yet it is the bloody struggles of states that destroy men, physically 
and morally, as does no other cause. We have discarded the doc- 
trine of races as unscientific; yet race-struggle is an uppermost 
question in the mind of every serious man. By analogy with these 
instances, university theories and ideals reduce themselves when 
carefully considered to matters of conduct, to an attitude of mind 
and a course of behavior. Theories and ideals, much vaunted as 
they are, seem very unreal and elusive; morals are concrete and 
vitally important. The hour for discussion, profession and ex- 
periment has passed, our works must now speak for us. 

Far and near throughout the country this university morality, 
this mental pose and whatsoever proceeds from it, have in a high 
degree displaced the older sanctions and been erected into a sort 
of cult. This will prove a disaster, unless we are most conserva- 
tive. Our standards, though not very precise as yet, are very 
genuine and very real. As yet, too, they have engrossed attention 
from the inner circle only, and have not engaged the critical atten- 
tion of the great world. But the transition is on us and is begin- 
ning; here we stand. We make our appeal for support in the new 
era, no longer to sympathetic friends alone, but to all givers—to the 
community, for money and for sympathy. The community asks: 
what do you want it for? Because of the service we render. And, 
pray, what is the service? We furnish the best citizens. Is that 
so sure? Many worshipers of the main chance are university men. 
We advance knowledge: Give the items. We mould opinion: That 
is an open question. And so on, and so on. On all these points 
we can offer proof and make a stand; but the proof is not con- 
vincing to everyone, we are compelled to go further back and 
state our principles; to say, what we exist for is the maintenance 
of standards; the service we render is the creation of ideals by faith 
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and sympathy, and, far above this, the practice of what we pro- 
fess, the realization of those ideals in education, citizenship, politics 
and religion. Our banner is a tricolor and its stripes are three: 
firmness, tolerance and temperance. 

No wonder that men worship at the shrine of natural science. 
Before and since Pilate, men have been asking: What is truth? As 
the world understands it, science professes to tell us first that the 
search is vain, there is no absolute truth; and secondly, that what 
relative truth there is, she alone has discovered and of it she is the 
sole guardian. This is a proud claim, and science, like many men, 
has been largely taken at her own estimate of herself; especially 
since by her means the face of nature has, within a century, been 
changed more than in all the centuries preceding taken together. 
Especially since further the man of science, fearless, dauntless, 
adventurous, self-confident, steps forth with an imperious de- 
mand for leadership. Faith and ideals seem to be hollow terms in 
his ears: reality, investigation, knowledge, utility, these are the 
staple terms of his vocabulary. Yet his firmness is not that of 
which we speak and for which we plead, or at least not all of it, nor 
even much of it. In no period known to me, throughout the course of 
history, has the “cocksureness of science” aroused such antagonism. 
Just in proportion as it has seemed to say: all truth is relative and 
material, the common soul has cried louder for pity, for sympathy, 
for balm in suffering and for the sustenance of love. Never have 
we known such a recrudescence of superstition, nor a longer cata- 
log of mysteries, each and all protests against the limitations of 
natural science and its scanty supply of food for the soul. A 
starved soul is, as the Romans thought, a malignant ghost, the 
most dangerous disturber of the public peace. When fed on nega- 
tions, or on materialism, or on any husks which human experience 
has long since rejected, the natural, kindly, human mind becomes 
either a credulous dupe or a wolfish freebooter. Both sorts abound 
among us in dangerous proportions. 

This, I suppose, is what my predecessor on this stage intended, 
when he wittily divided the -field of knowledge into humanities 
and inhumanities. If I caught his idea, I cannot altogether agree, 
for the contrast is not so alarming as that. One without the other 
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is like bread without salt, and both are necessary to a wholesome 
intellectual diet. The heart searchings and modesty of the great 
souls in science are unknown to the world. The leaders need inter- 
preters. The cocksureness of science is its danger; to be cocksure 
of different things at such short intervals does not inspire confi- 
dence in the conclusions, which have to be adjusted accordingly. 
It is the admixture of scientific research and the historical sci- 
ences: philosophy, philology, and politics that will produce the type 
of assurance which properly characterizes the university spirit. 
Here stands either a pharos or a wrecker’s beacon; do we cast 
athwart the storm a broad beam of firmness in maintaining tried 
and tested expedients of life; or does a sputtering arc-light of 
novelty gather the moths and gnats to wonder and stare and 
perish ? 

“ Aurum accepisti,’ said Vincent of Lerino, “aurum redde.” 
Ages ago the standard yardstick was deposited in the Tower of 
London. It is, if you like, a clumsy, arbitrary standard; but it 
has kept order in the affairs of millions, generation after genera- 
tion. Its value is in its permanence: fixed, true and immutable, 
though imperfect as other mundane things are, it has been an in- 
valuable guide and has not been superseded because nothing 
better has been found for homely daily use. So with the 
value of other standards and measures; their value is partly in 
their accuracy, but far more in their homely honesty, their mainte- 
nance of an intelligible and familiar standard. Some may desire 
for excellent reasons to substitute the meter for the yard, but no 
one has suggested that the yard be called a meter or the meter a 
yard. If the public desires one and rejects the other, very well; 
but it will have no juggling with the name. 

Like other living organisms, Columbia needs new resources 
every day and hour. She was richly endowed for certain definite 
purposes by the founders; the deposit she received from them of 
learning, of morality and of religion, she must guard as talents 
entrusted to her by her master; and, like the faithful servant, she 
must win therewith other five. In the painstaking performance 
of this duty she has appeared to the thoughtless quidnuncs to be a 
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very weather-cock of public fickleness, sensitive to public clamor in 
the never ceasing adaptation of her course of study to public de- 
mands, a sort of department-store of knowledge, with wares for 
every customer. It is estimated that even now by the doctrine of 
permutations and computations and probabilities, we would be com- 
pelled to take fifteen thousand bachelors of art in order to find 
two who had done the same work for that degree. 

Many wonder whether we do not respond too easily to the 
zephyrs of novelty blown every hour from off the Mars Hill of 
education in the American Athens. The idea is baseless. It is 
but fair to ourselves and our great community to announce from 
the housetop that, after three years of stocktaking and careful 
analysis of all the results of our experiments, we have reached a 
decision as to the meaning and nature of our degrees which shows 
us still fixed on the rock of our inheritance, accepting the old 
responsibilities as well as the new and performing the duties they 
entail. In this we want, as we believe we have, the enthusiastic 
support of all intelligent New Yorkers. Our society is not asking 
for revolutions or devolutions, but demands just such a trained 
leadership, bold and steady, loyal to tradition and history. The 
latest arrival among us is proud of the City’s past and eager to 
catch its spirit. 

And tolerance! What does this mean and how are we to exer- 
cise it? Does a tolerant spirit mean an indifferent one? Special- 
ization and devotion mark the great men of the age. Bismarck 
was a narrow person, a Pomeranian squire; Tennyson was a de- 
voted man, a Victorian Briton; Lincoln was a Kentucky frontiers- 
man and Gladstone a devout Scotch boy with a passion, not for 
the British empire, but for Britain within the four seas. More- 
over, one and all, they changed but little, keeping their character 
and standpoint to the end. It was by the leverage of their intense 
personality that they moved the world of the nineteenth century. 
But from the impregnable fortress of their convictions their out- 
look was sympathetic, and such prejudice as they began with, grad- 
ually yielded to the catholic temper which made them world-heroes. 
Religious tolerance is an anachronism in the noontime of complete 
religious liberty. Is this equally true of race and social tolerance 
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in a world of full civil and political liberty? Alas, no. Close 
association with Americans of the old stock, with those of the 
newer stock, and with the latest throng of eastern immigrants— 
either personal experience or the best evidence proves the existence 
of a sorry bigotry and fanaticism. In this, Columbia has had and 
can have no share. An examination of our statistics shows how 
accurately our students and graduates are proportioned among the 
race and denominational elements of the great town and greater 
country. Let it be our purpose to banish prejudice and so to reap 
from the ripe harvest field at our door, for the benefit of the whole 
community, the fruits of the known world; from the Orient, ever 
old and ever new, its repose, its simplicity, its sense of unity, its 
imperious permanence; from medizvalism its chivalry, its order, 
its trusting faith and its imperial sway; from modern Protestant- 
ism its free spirit and critical temper, its political and legal in- 
stinct, its powers of administration and disciplinary self-restraint. 
With such an ideal, we may be true to ourselves, keep academic 
peace with honor, command a catholic support and press onward to 
the goal of complete efficiency. 

It might seem as if firmness and tolerance were incompatible 
virtues; to the stern logician they are, but in the moral order they 
are not. There is a sister grace which, though a third and separate 
one, enfolds and harmonizes the other two; the grace of modera- 
tion, temperance, patience. As the pure reason and the judgment, 
though equally potent and almost antipodal in their workings, are 
united in the mind by a faculty higher than both, viz., the practical 
reason, just so the moral force of temperance combines constancy 
and meekness into the very foundation of society. Not far from 
here is the home of reckless avarice, of self-indulgent greed. As 
long as the millions toil and save, the enormous aggregate of their 
economies will tempt the adventurous and the unscrupulous. Just 
so long must moderation be preached and practiced by all who 
claim that mere mass and numbers count nothing beside content- 
ment and the resources of a trained mind; the mind which, in 
Macaulay’s definition of education, has acquired self-knowledge, 
accuracy and habits of strong intellectual exertion. Think of the 
door wide open before men so equipped! Of the grain nodding and 
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drooping for the sickle! In one pivotal, fundamental point every 
human being of our island-city becomes an American, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. Rationally or instinctively, every soul is 
aware that his civil and political rights in this commonwealth are 
inherent in his own manhood, not a matter of inheritance or of 
privilege either bought or granted from above. They are not the 
gift of ancestry or the grant of organized society, but the term and 
mode of life itself. 

Equality? no, except in opportunity; fraternity? only in em- 
bryo, and in principle as yet; liberty? yes, with only the effort of 
emancipation from old-world thraldom and old-world, old-time 
prejudice. The conflict is hard, there are fierce lions on the path, 
the road is rough and steep. But courage! the devil of feudalism 
is dying, the student and the scholar mean to keep watch and ward, 
to fight if need be for the right. The struggle for social and econ- 
omic liberty is quite as grand as that for political independence or 
liberty, and in it the meanest sweatshop worker, or humblest day 
laborer acquires the dignity of his standard, narrow and selfish as 
his personal motive may be. Moreover, he knows his chance, slight 
as it appears; though the morning sun may never rise full on the 
plodding recruit, yet its struggling beams are rays of hope, and if 
he perish it will be in the dawn, with his face heavenward, and with 
the full assurance that his children may stand before kings. This 
and only this is the reason for our national and civic existence. 
There is truth in Hume’s contention that all the king’s state, his 
armies and fleets, his offices and treasuries, all the paraphernalia 
of government existed only to get twelve good men into the box, 
and enforce their decision. Is our property to be safe? be just to 
the millions; are our lives to be secure? give the common man 
his chance; is education to thrive? share it with all. Open every 
door to every career. 

In other words, let the university set up its standards and 
maintain them; let it conquer, not by the rude force of assertion 
nor by the leverage of society, commerce and athletics, but by the 
soft influences of precept and example, of tolerance, patience and 
endurance. Only with regard to temperance and moderation must 
there be an imperious voice. Among the doctrines of natural sci- 
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ence which have become winged words is “ the struggle of life.” 
It is true as the law of unregenerate nature; so is the practice of 
gluttony, luxury and idleness. But no discipline has been so untrue 
to itself as science in this regard; witness its untiring efforts in 
medicine, penology and philanthropy generally, to preserve and 
save the unfit in their struggle for existence, when by its own pro- 
fession it is exactly these classes who ought to perish from off the 
face of the earth. It is in this law of regenerate nature, in this 
supernatural and moral law of moderation and contentment that 
the equal chance to all may be secured. A fair field and no favor 
is all that the toiling millions ask. This moderation is not as many 
seem to think a structural ornament of our social edifice. It is the 
cornerstone of the building; the university which hews and lays 
its truest is the architect of a temple, not merely fair without, but 
solid and foursquare like the walls of the new Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse. 

There is no finer definition of life than that it is the reciprocal 
interchange of relations. In this exchange the university attitude 
must be neither conventional nor artificial. To combine the fixed 
maintenance of undeviating standards with tolerance and self- 
sacrifice, we must be ever alert, adroit and versatile. The habit 
of the community must not enchain us, nor its fickleness divert us. 
The university man in the professions must be aggressively honest, 
intellectually as well as otherwise; in citizenship he must be watch- 
ful, unselfish and unsparing; and above all else in commercial life 
he must be temperate and self-denying. The extremes of shallow 
optimism and hopeless pessimism are the Scylla and Charybdis 
of university life, of university character; we must keep the middle 
course or we stultify ourselves. The excuse of legality must not 
be the defense of our dealings, nor the taint of expediency rest 
on our honors and degrees. Columbia must open wide the flood 
gates of knowledge, but it must not sully the stream of education. 
It must be no mere department-store for the delivery of intellectual 
commodities; there are bargain-counters for that elsewhere. 
Graduate or undergraduate, liberal or professional, male or female, 
every holder of a Columbia degree must be stamped with a hall- 
mark of genuineness; must be sterling, or at least exactly as repre- 
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sented, if we are to serve the community which maintains and 
supports us. 

Finally, though our task be a very hard task indeed, the hardest 
of all tasks, the task of setting a good example, let us still take 
courage. The history of our country is not one of degeneracy 
from noble origins. We are not like the potato, with the best of us 
underground. Just as our tasks have become more and more com- 
plicated and our responsibility heavier and heavier, our wits have 
grown keener and our shoulders broader. Never yet have we 
shirked when Apollyon offered us battle. Sound money, the civil 
service, the emancipation of the slave; these are some of the prob- 
lems which the fathers bequeathed and we solved. Our Anglo- 
Saxon universities have made the new Japan, the new Egypt, the 
new Balkan kingdoms; at least their makers were men with the 
inspiration of either English or American universities—and other 
men of like training seemed destined to regenerate the whole 
Orient. At home the great offices in church, state and industry 
are held in the main by those who are trained to the flexibility of 
the university mind, men who with the few exceptions which em- 
phasize the rule, practice at the same time the firmness, toleration 
and moderation which have been our theme. What others have 
done and are now doing we may do in even higher measure; but 
only by keeping the fountain pure. If we are to deliver to New 
Yorkers the goods which New Yorkers need, we must not stand 
nor recede, but improve both the quantity and the quality; we must 
make them attractive and trustworthy; we must label them as they 
are; and as we succeed or fail, we show our viability or our un- 
fitness. 

Platitudes are a stumbling block to the shallow novelty hunter, 
and axioms are a weariness to the multitude; but to the earnest 
they are the renewal of wisdom every morning; they rekindle and 
illuminate the common sense of humanity which at times burns 
very low. Those which we have considered are among the most 
helpful. Three things are vain in our university life: faith with- 
out works, morality without religion, and precept without example. 
All our investigating and teaching and professing; all our sapience 
and assurance and mannerisms will go for naught without a labor 
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which is worship, a sympathy which is selfdenial, and permanent 
standards which we adopt only for the better realization of the 
ideals which they express. Complexity without confusion is essen- 
tial to high living; the wonderful organism of Columbia seems 
made for the task of harmonizing the discords in its urban home. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE 


SOME PRESENT FALLACIES IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


HE long vacation for 1905 is over and we have reassembled to 
begin another period of work, and this time and this place 
seem fitted to discuss some of the problems of medical education, 
which have seemed settled and fixed in our working system and 
which we have accepted as such, by custom and inheritance, from 
many generations of students and instructors, who have preceded 
us on these benches and behind this desk. Inasmuch as I have 
selected for discussion those peculiarities of our own curriculum 
and customs which I consider proper subjects for more or less 
adverse criticism, I have grouped them together under the general 
title of “ Fallacies in medical education.” 

One of the fallacies which I would discuss concerns this very 
question of a four months’ vacation. The fact is that almost no one 
of us takes the full measure of rest granted by our curriculum, 
and it cannot be claimed that any one of us needs that amount of 
time in which to renew the mind and body for another session of 
work. The individual student is wont to fill in the superfluous 
portion of this vacation with extra work in courses under instruc- 
tion or with substitution on the house-staffs of the various hos- 
pitals. The University, on the other hand, has offered a series of 
courses covering all branches of medicine, which form a summer 
session in medicine occupying the better part of June, July and 
August. A study of the attendance on these summer courses, 
however, shows a remarkable lack of agreement between the ideas 
of the University authorities and those of the student body. The 
summer session this year consisted of forty-one courses and was 
attended by forty-three students, nine of whom were graduates. 
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During the three years of the existence of this summer session the 
attendance has been fifty-three, fifty-six and forty-three students 
respectively. The University, in other words, offers an oppor- 
tunity for students of medicine to advance their knowledge, and the 
students practically decline to avail themselves of it. Why this 
discrepancy between theory and practice? What is the cause of 
this condition, which I would call the fallacy of the summer ses- 
sion? The answer is not to be found in the expense involved, for 
it is a well-known fact that the majority of medical students spend 
every year for extra tuition at least half as much again as the 
amount of their college fees. The solution is not to be sought in 
the character of the instruction offered, for these courses were to 
be given by the same men who conduct some of the most popular 
courses of the regular work of this School. I believe that the 
riddle can be solved by an analysis of the attendance. Of the forty- 
one courses offered only five were taken at all, and of the forty- 
three students, thirty-nine were divided between the two courses of 
physical diagnosis and practical obstetrics. And all of the under- 
graduates were to be found in these two groups. 

I believe that the reason for this condition is to be found in the 
fact that of the two courses, practical obstetrics and physical diagnosis, 
which are successful, one forms a very trying part of the work re- 
quired for graduation, and the other is one of the chief require- 
ments of all hospital examinations. I wish at this time only to 
point out the fact that the existence of a summer session under 
present conditions is a useless appendage to our curriculum. But 
I would add that I believe that it can be made successful if based 
on different and on less fallacious foundations. 

Another fallacy I wish to refute is one which also concerns 
the curriculum and for which your instructors are in large measure 
responsible. I will call this the fallacy of trades-unionism in med- 
ical education. It has been for some time the fixed policy to limit 
the amount of opportunity granted in the individual school to each 
individual student of medicine. No one student was permitted to 
secure more work than another, at least with official sanction. The 
result has been that the students with the better equipment, either 
of preliminary training or of natural endowment and intelligence, 
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have been compelled to limit their activities to correspond with the 
capabilities for work and for intellectual absorption of their most 
poorly prepared and their least intelligent fellows. 

It can be said that every academic degree necessarily represents 
only the least requirement necessary for its winning, but it should 
be possible to say of no degree that it may never represent more 
than that required minimum of achievement. And yet the degree 
of doctor of medicine has in the not too distant past been almost 
guilty of the charge. To characterize such a system as a “ union- 
izing” of medical education is to stigmatize it as a companion only 
of those degenerated trades-unions, which have fallen into the con- 
trol of the worst elements among their members. But the condi- 
tion under criticism has not been developed through the efforts 
of the laggards of medicine,—on the contrary, it is the result 
of the work of the leaders in the profession, who have had the 
control of medical education, in an honest but misguided effort to 
fulfill their whole duty to every student and to give to each one 
the same amount of time and the same chance to gain a knowledge 
of the art and science of medicine. The result is known in the 
curriculum of the modern medical school, which presents a hard 
and fast highschool course covering the whole subject of medicine. 
No serious fault can be found with such a curriculum in regard 
to its thoroughness, to its logical sequence of presentation or to its 
sufficiency when it is studied on paper. But in practice such a 
curriculum lacks elasticity and adaptability to new conditions, and 
is almost incapable of growth and expansion. It permits its votaries 
to accomplish only a certain minimum of work in a given time and 
it hampers individual effort and intellectual advance. Under this 
system two answers have been given to the criticism offered. The 
answer of the instructor has been to nullify the concerted action of 
the authorities of his institution and to offer to selected students 
special opportunity to follow his subject beyond the curriculum 
under more or less personal supervision by himself. The student 
capable of more work than the required minimum is able to secure 
it through the favoritism and personal interest of his instructor, 
but he is not able to secure it exclusively through his ability to 
do the work. 
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The second answer is that of the student himself and is a 
more radical one. Such a student seeks the additional work he 
desires from instructors who have no official connection with the 
institution. In this way there has grown up in every medical 
center a system of theoretical quizzes and practical courses, which 
has no official connection with the medical colleges. The full dis- 
cussion of this question of unofficial extramural instruction will 
form the basis of other fallacies. The true answer to the fallacy 
of the highschool curriculum lies in the securing of extra work 
neither by favoritism from within nor by purchase from without 
the medical school. The true answer lies in the substitution for the 
inelastic fixed highschool system of a truly broad adaptable univer- 
sity system of organization. Such a system must be a course- 
system, in which several possible ways of doing a certain work 
are offered at different times of the year and at different hours 
of the day. Interchangeable duplicate courses must be offered at 
least in all practical branches and any student who has the ability 
to find the time and the desire to specialize should be able to take 
all or to repeat any number of the multiple advantages offered. 

The third fallacy has to do with the confirmed habit of the 
medical student to modify the existing curriculum to meet his in- 
dividual ideas. Each student is apt to consider himself the best 
judge of what he needs to perfect his medical education. In so 
far as the individual is able to supplement the present required 
minimum with extra work in dispensary or in hospital, the above 
assumption perhaps is true. But when a student begins to sub- 
stitute work for parts of this minimum of the curriculum, the 
assumption is fallacious, no matter how valuable the new work may 
be in itself. The most common error for a student to make in this 
respect is to run away from his required duties and enter some 
hospital as a substitute for one of the housestaff, who is absent on 
vacation or sick leave. Such substitute work in general is most 
excellent, but it can be considered in no sense an equivalent ex- 
change for any part of the required work of the curriculum, 

The work on the housestaff of a general hospital is a most in- 
structive experience and important addition to the more theoretical 
portions of a medical school’s calendar. But such practical work 
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can be considered as a legitimate part of any curriculum only as 
an addition to its more fundamental portions. A student can 
secure such practical experience after graduation and in fact will 
continue to add to his knowledge by constantly increasing his 
practical experience throughout his whole professional life. The 
refutation of this fallacy of hospital substitution lies not in the 
prevention of students taking such practical work, but rather in 
supplying such opportunities for bedside work as a part of the 
curriculum in addition to and not in place of laboratory and theo- 
retical courses. The crying need of most American schools is the 
addition of just such courses in practical bedside work to their 
curriculum. A comprehensive system of medical clerks and sur- 
gical dressers to be filled by undergraduates in medicine is the 
present and urgent necessity both of the general hospitals and of the 
schools. And this school is earnestly seeking to supply its students 
with such advantages. 

The fourth fallacy is founded on the idea that a hospital appoint- 
ment is of greater importance than the taking of the degree of 
doctor of medicine. It is unfortunate that neither of these main 
objects of the work of the student of medicine can be secured by 
him except upon the successful test of an examination. Of course 
it is easy to understand the importance that is assigned to the tests 
for hospital appointments, when one considers that the hospital 
examination is a competition against other individuals and only 
the upper few are chosen, while the test for the degree is in com- 
petition with a certain standard in which all the contestants may 
win the prize. This fallacy of the hospital appointment leads its 
victims into further fallacies, which we shall discuss shortly, and 
acts as a disturbing element throughout the whole course of study 
in the schools. The answer to this fallacy lies in striking at the 
mistaken notions which have placed the hospital appointment on 
the highest pinnacle of medical student striving. The truth is 
that neither the degree nor the hospital appointment should repre- 
sent the goal of the zealous and earnest student of medicine. The 
true object to be sought for is a thorough and universal knowledge 
of the whole art and science of medicine. If a student can obtain 
in his four years of study a comprehensive training and a well 
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rounded understanding of the principles and theory of our pro- 
fession, nothing can prevent that student from taking his degree 
and from securing a desirable interneship. 

The nervous rush for hospital places tends to lead the student 
into a fallacious seeking after special points, and the next fallacy 
for our discussion is the fallacy of the medical tip. There is a 
widespread habit among medical students to try and discover the 
personal views of the several. attending physicians in the particu- 
lar hospitals for which the student expects to take the examina- 
tion. In the first place, such personal views represent in each 
attending physician only some temporary status and transitory point 
of view in his own mental attitude. No physician has, or can have, 
exclusive points of view on such a subject as medicine. Such a 
conception is foreign to the best traditions of our profession and 
entirely out of harmony with a proper appreciation and study of any 
science, particularly of medicine. The science of medicine is not 
an exact science, and this fact cannot be impressed too early on the 
students. The cultivation of this fallacy of the medical tip leads 
students to take interest only in the immediately useful phases of 
medical knowledge. It leads students to neglect the broader view 
and to ignore the facts to be learned from a study of the historical 
development of medicine. It is bringing up a generation of doctors 
who will and who do fall easy victims to the cult of those modern 
idols represented by the secret or patented remedies of anti-this and 
contra-that. These modern “medicine-men” are always work- 
ing the newest fad to the neglect of the accumulated experience of 
the healing art. The science and art of medicine is not a race- 
track where tips and toots have any standing to lead one to pick 
the winner. The player of the game of medicine must leave nothing 
to chance, and he will find no short cut to success. 

Another fallacy which is closely allied to the present system of 
competitive hospital examinations is the fallacy of the quiz. The 
employment of an extra tutor is ordinarily made necessary by the 
failure of any student to come up to the standard of the given work. 
In medicine, however, we find the peculiar paradox that an outside 
quizmaster is sought not by the poorer students, but by those who 
stand highest and who are the best prepared. Such a custom has 
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become engrafted on medical education as a result of habit and 
fear. It has been the habit of the best men for many generations 
of students to take a quiz; and the fear of failure in the competitive 
hospital examinations has driven the same men to this alleged 
panacea for their panicky feelings. The process of reasoning has 
been about as follows: The best men take a quiz and the best men 
get the hospital appointments, and the fallacious inference is drawn 
that they get the hospitals because they take the quiz. I am cer- 
tain that I voice the opinion of the majority of hospital examiners 
when I assert that the quiz is of but little service to a good student 
to help him pass the necessary examinations for entrance to any 
New York hospital. And I can positively assert that the faculty 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons are of the unanimous 
opinion that the quiz, as at present organized, is rather a drawback 
and detriment to the proper development of a student of medicine 
than an assistance to him in his study of true and broad science. 
The modern quiz is the very hotbed where the fallacy of the medical 
tip flourishes under cultivation. The modern quiz takes no broad 
views of medicine, as it has developed during the past and as it is 
developing in the present. On the contrary, the modern quiz at- 
tempts to bring all medical knowledge into a system of pigeon- 
holes in which every possible medical combination of diagnosis, 
pathology and therapeutics shall have its labeled pocket. The 
excuse for such a system is that it puts men into hospitals. But 
it is true rather that men get the hospitals in spite of the system 
and not because of it. The real misfortune of it lies in the fact that 
under such a quiz system the student at the very outset of his 
career and in its formative period, is given a false idea of his chosen 
science. Such influences tend to lead the student back to the views 
that prevailed in the field of medicine when the various methodists 
and pathists were warring with each other for exclusive profes- 
sional support and recognition. 

Medical science cannot be brought into the subjection of any 
system of fixed rules, which are characterized by containing the 
qualifying words never and always. There exists no medical fact 
or practice which has not numerous exceptions, no combination of 
symptoms which always or which never may be presented by certain 
conditions of disease. 
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I would characterize the final fallacy as an outgrowth of a very 
universal spirit of discontent with the existing order of things: the 
feeling that everything that is, is wrong. Such a spirit is felt to- 
day in every walk and relation of civilized life and it has invaded 
the field of medical education, at least here in New York. It was 
my privilege a short time ago to visit a sister university in another 
city and I was much impressed with the general spirit of mutual 
helpfulness that existed between all the departments of that Uni- 
versity. The pathologist was anxious to tell me of the good work 
that was being done in the surgical department; the surgeon could 
talk of but little else than the recent achievements of the gynzcol- 
ogist, and so on. I warrant no one here ever heard a New York 
surgeon praise a gynecologist. I do not wish to see criticism disap- 
pear, but I do wish to see fellow-workers in medicine look for the 
good in the other man and not only at his bad points. I do not 
wish to be understood either as standing up for the existing order 
of things as being perfect. The spirit of change is the prevalent 
spirit, but let us not seek or advocate a new thing just because of 
its newness and without first granting the existing condition a 
careful consideration, in order to learn if the new proposal is indeed 


an improvement or if it is not really some old discarded fallacy 
cropping up again in new dress and form. 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STUDENT BODY AT A NUMBER OF 
_ AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 


N an article on the growth of Columbia University (CoLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, vol. vi, 268-278) attention was briefly 
called to the changes that have taken place in the distribution of 
the permanent residences of the student body of the University, and 
the error of the prevailing impression that Columbia draws its 
student clientele almost entirely from the city of New York and 
vicinity was pointed out. It is the purpose of this article to describe 


* The comparative table and a portion of the explanatory material in this 
article were prepared for and published in Science (vol. xxii, 424-428). 
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these changes more in detail, especially by means of graphic illus- 
trations, and to compare Columbia’s position as a national institu- 
tion with that of a number of leading universities of the east and 
middle west. 

In 1850 the student body of the University was practically con- 
fined to the city of New York, 8 of the 9 students from other locali- 
ties hailing from the adjacent states of New Jersey and Connecticut, 
the remaining student, purely by accident no doubt, having strayed 
to New York from North Carolina. A glance at the map for 1860 
shows that during the preceding decade a marked change had come 
about in the geographical distribution of the student body, due in 
the main to the fact that in 1860 Columbia included professional 
faculties of law and medicine, whereas ten years before the insti- 
tution consisted only of an undergraduate academic department. 
Corresponding to the lonely Southerner of 1850, we find 2 students 
in 1860 hailing from beyond the Mississippi River, viz., from Cali- 
fornia. The maps for 1870 and 1880 exhibit a general increase in 
every locality, the following map (1890) showing the presence of 
students from almost every state in the Union. At the present day, 
not only is every state in the Union represented by one or more 
students enrolled in the University—except that the Indian Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma, Arizona or New Mexico occasionally proves a 
stumbling-block in the way of an absolutely complete representation 
—but foreign countries, too, are sending representatives in ever 
increasing numbers to Columbia’s halls. In 1894 only one stu- 
dent in the University corporation claimed Europe as a permanent 
residence, as against 96 students in 1905 (117 including Barnard 
College, Teachers College, and the College of Pharmacy) ; and only 
one came from Asia in 1894, as against 26 in 1905. As may be 
seen from the comparative table, the greatest number of European 
students hail from England, while Japan sends .the largest con- 
tingent of Asiatic students. The faculty of applied science attracts 
the greatest number of foreign students, followed by political sci- 
ence, medicine, Teachers College, pure science, and philosophy, 
in the order named. 

As far as Columbia College is concerned, this faculty of the 
University has become much more of a national factor than it was 
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fifty years ago, and the accompanying maps vividly demonstrate 
this expansion. No doubt the principal influence in drawing stu- 
dents to the College from a distance is the fact that the Columbia 
professional degrees—including those of Teachers College—have 
acquired a national reputation. But no matter what the reason 
may be, the fact remains that the national influence of the College 
is widening with its growth and enrolment, and it is hoped that now 
the dormitories are completed and the College stands on the thresh- 
old of a new era in its development, not many years will elapse be- 
fore the geographical distribution of the student body of Columbia 
College will include every state in the Union, as well as a long list 
of foreign countries. 

The accompanying tables explain the geographical distribution 
of the student body of six of the leading universities of the east 
and of three western institutions for the academic year 1904— 
1905, summer session students being omitted in every instance. 
In the case of Harvard University the 407 students of Radcliffe 
College (graduate and undergraduate women) are not included.* 
Efforts were made to include three other prominent western uni- 
versities, but it was impossible to secure the necessary figures in 
shape for comparison. Examining the figures by divisions, we 
note in the first place that the student clientele of the University 
of Michigan is by no means confined to the central states, for 
almost four hundred students at this institution hail from the 
North Atlantic division. The student bodies of the other western 
universities included in the table, Illinois and Indiana, are to all 
intents and purposes local in character, although the former institu- 
tion draws some students from the south and west. Harvard has 
the greatest hold on the New England states, leading in all of them 
except Connecticut, in which state Yale naturally occupies first 
place. Columbia has more students from the entire North Atlantic 
division than any of the other institutions, leading in its own state, 
and strange to say, drawing more students from the state of New 

* The Radcliffe figures were not secured in time for insertion in the table. 
Were these students included, several comparative statements would be affected. 
Harvard would lead in the North Atlantic division, and would go from fourth 


place to third place in the South Atlantic division. In the line of grand totals 
Harvard would lead by 361. 
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Jersey than Princeton does. The University of Pennsylvania, as 
we should expect, has the largest following in its own state. 

The most striking fact to be noted in the South Atlantic division 
is the hold that Cornell has on this section of the country. The 
University of Pennsylvania, chiefly by reason of its proximity to 
several states in this division—notably Delaware and Maryland— 
draws the next largest number of students, with Columbia third 
and Harvard fourth, all of the universities mentioned having over 
one hundred students from this division. Cornell leads in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, and Columbia has the 
largest following in the states of Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, many of these students being registered in the 
graduate faculties and in Teachers College. The Universities of 
Illinois and Indiana have no representation to speak of in this section 
of the country. 

In the south central division Harvard leads with 88, Yale is 3 
second with 80, and Cornell third with 76, Columbia and Princeton : 
following close behind with 72 each. The large number of students : 
from the state of Kentucky is worthy of mention. i 

The universities of the middle west are naturally far in the 
lead in the north central division, Illinois ranking first, although 
Michigan is not far behind. Of the eastern universities Harvard 
stands first in this division, with Yale second, Cornell third and | 
Columbia fourth. The University of Indiana has few followers 
outside of its own state, whereas the Universities of Illinois and 
Michigan are well represented in all of the states of the division. | 
All gf the eastern universities attract more students from Ohio 
than Illinois or Indiana, although Michigan has by far the largest w*. 
student body from that state. | 

In the western division Michigan leads, with Harvard second and 
Columbia third, all of these institutions drawing over one hundred | 
students from this section, many of whom are enrolled in the sci- 
entific schools, at least as far as Michigan and Columbia are con- 
cerned. Columbia leads in Arizona, Colorado (with Michigan) and 

Utah, Harvard in California and Oregon, Michigan in Idaho, Mon- 

. tana, New Mexico, Washington and Wyoming. California and 
Colorado send by far the largest delegations to the universities in- 
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cluded in the table, the representation of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Wyoming at the eastern universities being insignificant. 
The insular territories are just beginning to send students to the 
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American universities and their representation will no doubt increase 
rapidly in the immediate future. Cornell leads all the other univer- 
sities enumerated in the number of students from these territories. 
There happened to be only one student from Alaska at any of the 
institutions in the list last year, namely, at Princeton. 

As for the representation from foreign countries, the University 
of Pennsylvania is in the lead, with:Columbia second and Cornell 
third, the great majority of Pennsylvania’s foreign students being 
registered in the dental school of that institution. It is worthy of 
note that there are over six hundred students from foreign countries 
enrolled at the nine universities included in the table, which is, 
indeed, a remarkable showing, and it is safe to predict that this 
number will show a constant increase in the coming years. No 
less than 125 of these foreign students hail from Europe. In 
North America Columbia leads, with Harvard second and Penn- 
sylvania third; Cornell has the largest following in South America, 
with Pennsylvania second and Columbia third; in Europe Pennsyl- 
vania leads, with Columbia second and Harvard third; Yale leads 
in Asia, with Columbia and Harvard following in the order named; 
Columbia leads in Africa and Pennsylvania in Australasia. The 
result of the war between Japan and Russia will no doubt largely 
increase the number of Chinese and Japanese students at American 
universities. 

Much has been said and written lately about the decrease in the 
number of western students in attendance at eastern institutions, 
but the accompanying figures show that all of the eastern universi- 
ties enumerated still have a considerable following in the west and 
south. It is a following that is, in most cases, actually increasing 
each year, although, of course, not at the same rapid rate at which 
most of the western universities are growing in number of students. 
The accuracy of the figures is somewhat marred by the fact that a 
tendency exists on the part of students who are not residents of the 
place in which their university is located to register this place as 
their permanent residence. This tendency is encountered especially 
at institutions located in large cities, but the general results are 
probably not affected thereby. Attention should also be called to 

the circumstance that figures of this sort vary from year to year, 
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especially as far as those states are concerned that are represented 
only by a handful of students, and accordingly this article must not be 
construed as desiring in any way to lay great weight upon the fact 
that Columbia happened to have last year one more student from 
Arkansas than Harvard did, for example, or that Michigan had two 
more from Puerto Rico than did Cornell; the tables are valuable 
only as illustrating broad conditions. 

They do illustrate in striking manner the truly national char- 
acter of the leading eastern universities and of several of the western 
institutions, and it is to be hoped that they will retain this charac- 
teristic in the coming years, since it is undeniably an important 
factor in the ever spreading unification of the various sections of 
the country. 

RupoLF TomBo, Jr. 


STUDENT AID AT COLUMBIA 


UCH has been written recently in periodicals and college pub- 
lications about the student “ working his way through,” and 


many spectacular stories teeming with “human interest” are re- 
counted as to how certain students earn money. Many estimates, 
too, are made of the money that students earn during the academic 
year and the summer vacation. The striking feature of all these 
accounts is their vagueness and indefiniteness as to what the stu- 
dents do, how much they receive as aid, and how much they really 
earn. To the prospective but impecunious student the situation that 
he must confront is of necessity indefinite, because of the institu- 
tion’s total ignorance of his qualifications, and because of the general 
precariousness of student employment. But this uncertainty on the 
part of the student presents no valid excuse for the vagueness of 
most of the official reports on this subject. 

In the midst of the hazy generalities as to what the students are 
doing and getting, the work of the employment committee at Co- 
lumbia stands out in bold relief, because it presents statistics that 
are based, not upon enthusiastic estimates of college officials, but 
upon the reports of the students themselves who are striving to 
earn part of their academic expenses. 
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It was not so long ago that Columbia itself was publishing 
somewhat visionary accounts of what Columbia students were do- 
ing and how much they were earning. It was only when the present 
secretary of the University took hold of the work of the committee 
as acting secretary in 1901, that the chaotic conditions began to 
assume definite and orderly shape, and that the old sporadic impulses 
to aid the students were developed into regular, systematic efforts 
to secure employment. At the same time the practice was begun 
of having the students report at regular intervals the amount of 
money they had earned through the assistance of the committee 
and through their individual exertion, and also the kind of work 
they were doing. In this way it became possible to obtain a fairly 
accurate idea of how much the students were earning, and of the 
work at which they were employed. The information thus obtained 
furnished a reliable basis for replies to the host of inquiries as to the 
opportunities of earning money at Columbia. 

It was under Mr. Keppel’s direct supervision that the writer 
took charge of the committee’s work in 1902. The gain in the 
amount of students’ earnings since then is due as much to Mr. 
Keppel’s initial administration as to any subsequent develop- 
ment and expansion under my charge. The year previous 
to Mr. Keppel’s work on the committee the reported earnings 
through the aid of the committee amounted to $4977. Under Mr. 
Keppel’s care this sum was increased to $6459.68. For the three 
following years the earnings have been respectively $16,654.44, 
$27,452.10 and $43,032.11. 

The Committee on Employment for Students is a standing com- 
mittee consisting of a representative from each faculty of the Uni- 
versity together with the secretary of the University, the registrar, 
the secretary of Earl Hall, and the secretary of the committee. The 
secretary of the committee is the only member who receives com- 
pensation for his services on the committee. The committee was 
established eleven years ago by the University Council at the sug- 
gestion of former president Low. The membership of the com- 
mittee (at first called the Committee on Aid for Students) at its 
formation was practically as it is today, except that the above men- 
tioned administrative officers of the University have been added. 
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The administrative work of the committee was originally in the 
hands of the general secretary of the University Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The first year’s work (1894) resulted in 
assisting sixty-seven applicants to earn approximately $2411, an 
average of about $36 for each student. The earnings for the 
following five years did not greatly exceed this sum, indeed, in 1899 
they fell to $1600. The first important advance dates from the 
year 1900, when the students earned $4977, as mentioned above, 
55 of the 225 applicants receiving employment. 

The plan of having the students report the sums earned through 
their own initiative, in addition to the income the committee se- 
cured for them, has materially increased the efficiency of the com- 
mittee, for in this way suggestions are received which can be de- 
veloped with profit for other students. There are still students, 
however, who do not report their earnings, and there will probably 
always be considerable sums earned concerning which the com- 
mittee has no information. 

The amounts reported by the students as having been earned 
independently of the committee have increased steadily since 1902, 
but at a lower rate than the earnings through the assistance of the 
committee. In 1901-2, the first year in which the independent earn- 
ings were recorded, they amounted to $9204.50, in 1902-3 to 
$41,122.13, in 1903-4 to 46,569.07, and in 1904-5 to $49,404.09, 
an increase of 353 per cent. over 1901-2. The figures giving the 
total sums earned by students with and without the aid of the com- 
mittee speak more eloquently than words. They read as follows: 
1901-2, $15,664.18; 1902-3, $57,776.57; 1903-4, $74,021.17; 
1904-5, $92,436.20. 

The different ways in which these sums were earned are almost 
too numerous to mention. The list of occupations in the year 1903-4 
numbered eighty-five. Some of the typical positions reported were 
waiter, bell-boy, elevator attendant, janitor, driver, laborer, farmer, 
conductor, motorman, clerk, stenographer, book-keeper, agent, 
athletic coach, restaurateur, launderer, musician, singer, tutor, 
teacher, sub-editor, lay-reader, missionary, and minister. 

Experience indicates that a person can find employment in New 
York, sooner or later, at any task for which he possesses marked 
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ability. The unskilled, the mediocre, the crude, the inadaptable, 
will have a more difficult time of it, and they must content them- 
selves with the less skilled, and, consequently, the less remunerative 
forms of employment. Students who desire “ something novel,” 
“something exclusive,” “something that will not suggest the 
menial,” or “only that which will have an immediate bearing on 
my future profession,” students who wish to be notified by tele- 
graph at the committee’s expense when something they would like is 
secured for them, all these are apt to find the problem too difficult 
for solution. On the other hand, the student who has latent ability 
concealed under a somewhat uncouth exterior, will soon have his 
peculiar powers developed in the ceaseless struggle for success so 
characteristic of life in this city. 

One such refreshing case was that of a student recently gradu- 
ated from the law school. When he first registered at the Univer- 
sity he had but one hundred dollars in his possession. The fees 
for the first term amounted to eighty-seven dollars. His first em- 
ployment was that of waiter in a student boarding-house, in return 
for which he received his board. As he was physically strong, he 
soon found work as helper on a furniture van for Saturday morn- 
ings at the rate of two dollars a week. He was thus assured of his 
room and board. Through industry, perseverance and optimism he 
succeeded in getting various odd jobs, netting a dollar or two each. 
His athletic proclivities and the wholesomeness of his nature made 
him a most desirable person for the evening recreation work of the 
Board of Education. A position of assistant teacher at one of the 
centers brought him in nine dollars a week. His fitness for the work 
was soon recognized, and at the next examination of the Board he 
qualified for the position of teacher at a salary of fifteen dollars a 
week. His success was so marked that he was shortly appointed 
principal, a position paying twenty-five dollars a week. This place 
he held during the remainder of his law course. The necessity this 
student was under to earn his expenses did not in any way interfere 
with his popularity in the school, as is evidenced by the fact of his 
election to the presidency of his class. Fortunately, the experience 
of this student is not unique, but typical, and indicates what can 
be done by the capable and willing. 
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In the professional schools of medicine and applied science, 
more especially in the former, the situation differs somewhat from 
that in the other faculties. The data concerning the outside re- 
munerative employment of the medical students are not satisfactory. 
Faculty and students are quite agreed, however, that employment 
cannot be undertaken during the academic year without serious 
detriment to the student’s professional training or a necessary pro- 
longation of his course. The conditions are entirely different, how- 
ever, during the long summer vacation, and there is reason to believe 
that a great deal more money is earned than is reported to the com- 
mittee. For the summer of 1904 the earnings of seventeen medical 
students amounted to $2963; while the earnings of thirty-one stu- 
dents for the academic year aggregated $3920.29. While the aca- 
demic work in the schools of applied science and the school of 
architecture demands a considerable portion of the student’s time, 
it does not prevent unusually qualified students, especially such as 
are proficient in higher mathematics, physics or chemistry, from 
undertaking outside employment. Students in the scientific schools, 
who were efficient tutors, have earned as much as eight hundred 
dollars a year. In architecture, good draughtsmen, particularly 
those who have had some office experience, have no trouble what- 
ever in getting desirable positions,—especially when the building- 
trades are undisturbed by labor troubles. Indeed, during the past 
summer vacation the number of applications for student draughts- 
men was at least five times as large as the number of available stu- 
dents. The aggregate earnings of the students in applied science, 
including those in architecture, for 1904-5, were $11,224.29, of 
which $5591.60 were earned during the summer vacation of 1904. 

The students in Columbia College have more time for outside 
remunerative employment than those in the schools of applied sci- 
ence. They are somewhat less mature, however, and their ability 
is general rather than specific, so that they are less able to perform 
a particular task better than any possible competitor. This lack 
of special proficiency results in lower average earnings per student 
than is the case in the other schools. A well qualified student, how- 
ever, can generally earn at least the amount of his tuition fees. 
There may be a delay in finding employment, but experience has 
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shown that the opportunity will not fail to present itself. The Col- 
lege students earned, last year, $17,848.99, an average of $163.75 
for each applicant. 

In the law school the case is quite different. Practically all the 
men are college graduates, and many of them have been engaged in 
teaching or in business. This experience in practical affairs makes 
them more adaptable, efficient and reliable. They can generally be 
depended upon, moreover, to exercise proper discretion whenever 
necessary. Many law students teach in the evening schools and 
recreation centers of the Board of Education. It is exceedingly 
gratifying to hear the officials of the Board say that in the evening 
recreation centers the best work is done by Columbia students. 
During 1904-5 the law students earned $21,389.21, an average of 
$323.94 per student. 

The students in the non-professional graduate faculties earn 
more money than those in any other department, because they are 
more mature, more experienced, and generally more skilled in some 
one particular subject. Last year the students in these faculties 
earned $31,978.84, of which sum $24,305.43 were earned during the 
academic year. 

The work of the committee thus far accomplished in behalf of 
the women students can hardly be considered successful. During 
the past year the women applicants for work numbered forty-four, 
and they reported earnings to the amount of $3120.58. Most of 
the employers prefer, and in many cases specifically request, a male 
tutor. The women students, moreover, are less able than the men 
to adapt themselves to the varying conditions, and the tasks they 
care to undertake are generally limited to private tutoring, clerical 
work and acting as companion. The amount they earn each year 
is gradually increasing, however, and the development, though slow, 
is likely to continue. 

The problem confronting each employment student is the earn- 
ing of a fairly definite amount of money—the whole or a part of the 
cost of attending a particular school of the University. The nature 
of the problem will be readily understood by a glance at the figures 
giving the “low” and “ average” students’ probable expenses for 
the different schools, and the students’ success in solving it may be 
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expressed in terms of the average amount of money earned by each 
student in the respective schools. The tabular statement is as 
follows: 





Average Average Earnings 


$653 $163. 
Applied Science 817 193.92 
747 222.04 
OS 618 323-94 
Graduate 641 336.61 


In the schools of applied science and medicine the amount of the 
average earnings is not as large as the tuition fee, while in the 
College it is slightly greater, and in the law school and the graduate 
schools it covers approximately all expenses outside of the tui- 
tion fee. 

It is not only in securing temporary employment that the com- 
mittee lends a hand, for it also serves as an intermediary between 
the seniors in the College and in the scientific schools on one hand 
and the business houses and manufacturing establishments in need 
of well-trained young men for permanent positions on the other. 
This feature of the work is increasing each year, and even now the 
supply falls far short of the demand. In respect to this phase of the 
work, too, it may be stated axiomatically, that the student who has 
demonstrated his ability need experience no difficulty in securing a 
good position. 

Another way in which the committee comes to the aid of worthy 
students is in securing free medical advice. Ordinary ailments are 
treated by the medical visitor of the University, free of charge, 
upon presentation of a card from the secretary. Students requiring 
the more skilled treatment of a specialist are given cards of intro- 
duction to the chiefs of the appropriate clinics of the medical school, 
who receive the students at their own offices. This arrangement 
gives to the student, either free of charge or at a nominal cost, the 
best medical advice in the city, with all the privacy accorded to 
regular patients. 

In addition to the financial assistance afforded students through 
the employment committee, the University gives direct aid to stu- 
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dents in all parts of the University in the form of fellowships, 
scholarships, prizes, and, to a smaller extent, loans—in all to the 
amount of over $73,000 annually. Altogether the University grants 
each year about 200 scholarships of the value of $150 each, about 
53 scholarships of from $200 to $250, and about 35 fellowships 
ranging in value from $400 to $1250. The amount of money 
granted to students in this way, together with the money earned 
with and without the aid of the employment committee, makes 
a total of over $165,000 received by students of the University dur- 
ing the year 1904-5. 

In comparison with the large expenditure for student aid in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships, the University is very insuffi- 
ciently supplied with student loan funds. In the corporation of 
Columbia College there is only the Schiff Loan Fund of $5000, 
and of that the income only is available. For 1904-5 the income 
amounted to about $150. The only other school of the University 
that is supplied with funds of this kind is Teachers College, which 
has two such funds—the Ruth and the General Loan Funds—each 
of $5000. Both capital and income are loaned to students at two 
per cent. interest. When we consider that there are in the Univer- 
sity over five hundred students who rely on earning a fair portion 
of their expenses, and that their expenses range from about $450 
(“low ”’) in the College, to about $750 (“ average ’’) in the medical 
school, the total inadequacy of the sums available for loans becomes 
at once apparent. It is hoped that the resources of the University 
in this particular will soon be increased. 

The query suggests itself, is the work of the committee worth 
while, is a young man justified in making the sacrifice necessary in 
the majority of cases to “ work his way through.” The only real 
test as to whether the University’s efforts in behalf of the students 
are wasted is the conduct of the students whom it has assisted, and 
the service that they have rendered for the betterment of society. 
The reorganization of the committee dates back only three years 
and, consequently, the time is too short to furnish a basis for an 
accurate judgment. Ten or fifteen years after graduation, when 
the men are faily well started on their life work, will be the proper 
time to express an opinion on the general utility of the work. If 
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these particular students show then that they have endeavored to 
express in their lives the purpose inscribed on the portico of the 
Library—For the Advancement of the Public Good and the Glory 
of Almighty God—it will be possible to say with emphatic assur- 
ance, that the work has been decidedly worth while. 

In the meantime, the academic standing of the students that 
have applied for work, together with the sense of general responsi- 
bility displayed in their relations to the university authorities and 
their employers may furnish assistance in arriving at a more im- 
mediate decision. 

In the award of fellowships for the year 1904-5, seventeen of the 
twenty-eight candidates for degrees had previously been graduate 
students of the University, and of these seventeen ten were on the 
list of the employment committee. Of the forty scholars ap- 
pointed, fourteen were old students, and of these seven had applied 
for work. In Columbia College fourteen of the thirty-three general 
honor men were employment students, as were also five of the nine 
departmental honor men, and five of the twelve prize men. These 
figures show not only that the employment committee students are 
well represented among the higher scholarship men, but also that 
they do not hold a monopoly of University honors. 

An investigation was made of the records of all the students 
in Columbia College who had applied to the committee for work 
during the academic year 1904—5—ninety-two in number— and the 
standing of these students was compared with that of an equal 
number of other college students selected at random. A tabular 
statement of the results of this investigation is given below. A 
represents excellent, B—good, C—fair, D—poor, and F—failure. 








Employment Students Other Students 
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It will be seen from this table that the general average standing of 
the employment committee students is somewhat higher than that 
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of the “ other” students. With the same number of “ C” students 
in each case, 59 per cent. of the employment students are above this 
mark, as against 49 per cent. for the other students, who presumably 
have more time for study. The comparative equality in the number 
of A’s, the exact equality in that of the C’s, and the slightly larger 
number of B’s with the consequent smaller number below C in the 
first column, evidently indicate that the higher average of the 
employment students is due more to their earnestness of purpose 
than to superior ability. Conversation with the men themselves 
would seem to bear out this conclusion, for they state that the 
outside employment forces them to more intense application in the 
preparation for their daily academic tasks. In other words, the 
higher marks may represent harder intellectual work, not neces- 
sarily stronger intellectuality. 

From another point of view—that of the student’s sense of 
responsibility—it is questionable whether the employment student 
is any better than his colleague. He is young, and human, and 
moreover a college student, and this type is notoriously thoughtless 
and careless. Not that the young man is incorrigibly so, but even 
though he be “ working his way through,” he cannot wholly sepa- 
rate himself from the characteristics of his fellows. The clerical 
work of the committee is increased probably by one third merely 
because the students who are interviewed about any particular posi- 
tion do not do what they ought to do and what any ordinarily level- 
headed clerk in actual business life would do as a matter of course 
in reporting to his superior the progress of any negotiation. Of 
course there are exceptions, and it is a positive delight to work with 
some of the students and to assist them in securing positions. Their 
alertness, their promptness, their business instinct, their genuine ap- 
preciation of what is done for them, all this is thoroughly refreshing 
after the ceaseless driving of the willing and good natured but dis- 
couragingly thoughtless members of the rank and file. The mere 
presence of these more responsible students is a valuable element in 
the student community by reason of the wholesomeness of their spirit, 
the regularity of their conduct, and the high standing of their 
scholarship. So far as these students themselves are concerned, 
they say that they derive great benefit from their double activity. 
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They secure training in practical affairs of a sort that is lacking in 
college life. They are compelled so to regulate their time and econ- 
omize their efforts as to make every moment tell. These students 
have said that they consider their employment committee obliga- 
tions a very valuable part of their college training. These two types 
of employment students, the responsible and the irresponsible, do 
not, on the whole, differ materially from the general body of stu- 
dents. In other words, these young men resemble the rest of 
humankind in the varying proportion of bad and good qualities 
they possess. REUBEN A. MEYERS 


HAMILTON HALL* 


HE building which is now being erected on the southwest 
corner of Amsterdati avenue and one hundred and sixteenth 
street, and which is to be known as Hamilton Hall, will resemble 
in its general architectural style the other buildings of the Uni- 
versity, but a more extensive use of stone and a somewhat more 
elaborate decorative treatment will give it a distinctive character 
and individuality, and in the commanding position which the build- 


ing will occupy, it will be seen to great advantage. Owing to the 
difference in grade between the north and south sides of one hun- 
dred and sixteenth street, the Hall will gain a story, and the floor 
which constitutes the basement in the buildings on the campus will 
be the first story of Hamilton Hall, thus giving five stories above 
the ground level, while the skyline will be even with that of the 
other buildings. The exterior dimensions of the ground plan will 
be 208 feet, 8 inches, by 55 feeet, 10 inches. The principal facade 
will be the south front, in which there will be three entrances, 
grouped in the center under a massive portico, which will extend up- 
wards to the fourth floor. The first floor will be of limestone, and 
the columns of the portico and a range of pilasters of corresponding 
height, extending across the entire front, will be of similar material. 
This architectural treatment will be repeated in a modified form on 
the north fagade and on the ends of the building. Above the door- 
ways will be stone escutcheons, upon which will be carved the de- 


* The builder of the Hall, a model of which is on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity, is Charles T. Wills. McKim, Mead and White are the architects. 
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signs of the seals used respectively by King’s College, by the 
Regents of the University, and by Columbia College, in historic 
succession, and the emblem of King’s Crown will appear in the 
wrought iron grills of the doors. The entrances, which will be a 
few steps above the ground level, will open into a spacious vestibule, 
about sixty feet in length by twenty feet in width, and opposite the 
entrances short flights of steps will ascend to a corridor extending 
through the length of the building to large lecture rooms at either 
end. Two stairways will extend from the corridor to the upper 
stories. 

The first floor of Hamilton Hall will be occupied by the offices 
of the Dean of the College and by the officers of the department 
of mathematics. The proposed distribution of the other depart- 
mental offices and studies, for which rooms will be assigned in the 
Hall, is as follows: second floor, Romance languages; mezza- 
nine floor, Germanic languages; third floor, classical languages; 
fourth floor, English and comparative literature; fifth floor, history. 
So far as possible only the undergraduate work of these departments 
will be carried on in Hamilton Hall, graduate instruction being 
given very largely elsewhere. It is hoped in time that the Hall can 
be confined entirely to College uses, and that graduate instruction 
will be provided for in a building of its own. There are to be no 
assignments of lecture-rooms or class-rooms to departments, but 
all will be interchangeable as convenience may require or suggest. 
On the second floor at the Amsterdam avenue end there will be a 
large room set apart as a study and reading-room for the students, 
which will contain a reference library for undergraduate courses. 
In all the building will contain forty class rooms, ranging in seating 
capacity from thirty to two hundred and fifty students each, with a 
total seating capacity of about 2500. There will also be forty- 
seven studies for officers, and the basement will contain lavatories 
and locker-rooms for the students. 

As regards its relation to the other buildings on South Field, 
Hamilton Hall will occupy the northerly end of a quadrangle, the 
easterly side of which will be formed by Hartley and Livingston; 
the westerly side by two corresponding buildings, and the southerly 
side by a building on one hundred and fourteenth street, the use of 
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which has not yet been determined. These buildings when erected 
will enclose a quadrangle three hundred feet in length by eighty feet 
in width, and it is hoped that they may all eventually be occupied by 
officers and students of Columbia College. 

Joun B. PINE 


MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, PH.D.* 


ORTIMER LAMSON EARLE was born in New York City 

on October 14, 1864, the only child of Mortimer Lent Earle 

and Josephine Allen, both of whom he survived. He was prepared 
for college chiefly at the Ashland Public School in East Orange, 
New Jersey, and entered Columbia in 1882. At the very beginning 
of his course he showed a marked predilection for linguistic and 
literary studies. His chief love was for Greek and Latin, but he 
acquired also an unusually good knowledge of French, German and 
Italian, and gained considerable proficiency in Sanskrit during his 
last year as an undergraduate and his first as a graduate student. 
The thoroughness so characteristic of him in later years made 
itself manifest in various ways while he was still an undergraduate, 
and the writer, then in his first years as a college instructor, remem- 
bers many a discussion over points of interpretation with the keen- 
minded Freshman who would not take anything on the dictum of 
his teacher, but demanded proof of all assertions. Graduating in 
1886, with high honors, Mr. Earle was awarded the fellowship in 
letters, tenable for three years. At that time a certain amount of 
teaching was demanded of the fellows, and Mr. Earle served a 
thorough apprenticeship in 1886-7 and in 1888-9. The intervening 
year he spent in Greece, as a member of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, which was for that year under the 
directorship of Professor Augustus C. Merriam. Mr. Earle’s later 
studies had been under the special guidance of Professor Merriam, 
and it was a great satisfaction to both of them that the relations 
formed here could be continued in Greece. The School undertook 
during that year excavations near Marathon, to determine the site 


* A notice of Professor Earle’s sudden and tragic death will be found under 
Tue UNIversirty. 
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of the ancient Ikaria, and at Sicyon on the Gulf of Corinth. Mr. 
Earle participated in both of these, and was in actual charge of the 
latter, having the good fortune to uncover an interesting theater and 
to find in situ, in the orchestra, a statue of Dionysos now preserved 
in the Museum at Athens. Incidentally, during his stay in Greece, 
he gained a knowledge of the modern language, in several dialects, 
such as very few foreigners, even among those who spend many 
years in Greece, ever acquire. 

He received the degree of doctor of philosophy from Columbia 
in 1889. In that year Barnard College was opened, and the instruc- 
tion in Greek to be given there was entrusted to him. No selection 
more fortunate for Barnard College could have been made. Though 
young in years and in temperament he was so mature in steadiness 
of purpose and in persistence of devotion to an ideal that he inspired 
his students with his own enthusiasm for honesty and thoroughness 
of work. It was an example for which Barnard College could not 
be too thankful. His scrupulous exactness, his unsparing con- 
demnation of superficiality and showiness, were invaluable in those 
early days when it would have been so easy to make of the new col- 
lege a sort of higher “ academy for young ladies.” 

In 1895 Mr. Earle accepted a call to Bryn Mawr College as 
associate professor of Greek and Latin, where he remained for three 
years. Returning to Barnard in 1898, on an appointment as 
lecturer, which was universally felt to be only a means of holding 
him until a chair could be established for him, he was made pro- 
fessor of classical philology in 1899, when Barnard entered into 
closer relations with the University, and a seat in the faculty of 
philosophy was assigned to him. From that time until his death 
he gave instruction to graduate students at Columbia as well as to 
undergraduates at Barnard; in particular, the conduct of the Greek 
seminar was often in his hands. The enrichment of the opportuni- 
ties offered to our graduate students by his cooperation was ines- 
timably great, and the University as a whole is a loser by his death 
no less than Barnard College in particular. He had served for two 
years as chairman of the division of classical philology, and had 
been reelected in June last for another year. To the discharge of 
the many duties of this position he brought the same unflinching 
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devotion and fidelity and the same grasp of administrative detail 
which had marked his service as secretary of the faculty of Barnard 
College and chairman of its committee on admissions. 

As a scholar, Professor Earle occupied a position almost unique 
among living Americans. While a well-rounded classicist, with 
actual achievement in archeological work to look back upon, his 
chosen field was discussion and interpretation of the text of Greek 
and Latin authors. With the paleography of Greek and Latin 
manuscripts and with the labors of earlier scholars in editing and 
interpretation he had an extraordinary acquaintance, probably un- 
matched in this country. He was in constant correspondence with 
classical scholars here and abroad, who delighted to ask his opinions 
on disputed points. He was a voracious reader, and his memory 
was unusually retentive. His independence of judgment often led 
him, particularly in his earlier years, to propose emendations and 
interpretations which gained little acceptance, and which often did 
not approve themselves to his later and riper judgment; but he had 
no severer critic than himself, and his real contributions to the 
better understanding of Greek and Latin literature were very many. 
A long list of such has come from his pen, and they have been pub- 
lished in many learned periodicals in America and in Europe. His 
larger works are three: an edition of the Alcestis of Euripides, pub- 
lished in 1894; one of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in 
1901 ; and one of Euripides’ Medea, in 1904. The dramatists were 
perhaps Professor Earle’s favorites among Greek authors, though 
he had made extensive special studies in Plato and Aristotle, and 
the last work of his pen was an elaborate study of the composition 
of Book I of Thucydides’ History, which is about to be published in 
the American Journal of Philology. 

With such an equipment, and such a promise of future achieve- 
ment, Professor Earle was taken from us at the early age of forty. 
The journey from which he had expected so much pleasure and 
profit was destined to be his undoing. Truly one must say with the 
poet whom he loved exceedingly and to whose words he had often 
given clearer interpretation than his predecessors : 


Aeiropar &v te toyaee Svatay xai ev Epypaar heboowy, 


But his friendship and his example we who knew him and loved him 
will ever hold as a precious memory. E. D. P. 
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LOUIS H. LAUDY, PH.D., D.V.S. 


OUIS H. LAUDY, tutor in general chemistry, who had been 
connected with Columbia University since 1872, died on 
August 17, 1905, in his sixty-third year. Without having enjoyed 
at the outset the advantages of a scientific education, he devoted the 
earlier years of his life to the practice of pharmacy and photography, 
and was unusually successful in both these callings. He was of 
a very inquiring turn of mind and possessed an ardent love for the 
study of chemical and physical science. In order to make up for 
his lack of opportunities, he entered the night school of science at 
the Cooper Institute, graduating in 1868. Here he pursued the 
studies of chemistry, physics, mathematics and other allied subjects. 
In 1869 he became an assistant in physics at the Cooper Institute, 
and in 1870 an assistant in chemistry. 

Two years later Dr. Laudy became associated with Professor 
Charles A. Joy of Columbia University as assistant in chemistry and 
photography, and the same year he came to the School of Mines 
of Columbia University in the same capacity, and was also assistant 
in chemistry at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Later he 
was regularly appointed to the chemical staff of the University as 
assistant in general chemistry; subsequently his title was changed 
to assistant in general chemistry and assistant instructor in applied 
chemistry, and he was finally made tutor in general chemistry, which 
position he held at the time of his death. In the summer of 1888 
he conducted a summer school in photography and gave instruction 
to a number of students. 

He received the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1879 and 
that of doctor of veterinary science in the same year. He was a 
fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He was also secre- 
tary of the American Institute and a member of the New York 
Electrical Society. For the last thirty-three years he had charge 
of the chemical museum of the University and was associated with 
the writer in connection with all his courses of instruction. He 
was remarkably ingenious and successful in devising apparatus for 
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lecture illustration and the success of the chemical and physical 
experiments with which the writer’s lectures have been illustrated, 
both at the University and on more public occasions, has been very 
largely due to the ability Dr. Laudy displayed in arranging and 
conducting them. 

During the summer of 1873, when the city of New York was 
threatened with the cholera, which prevailed in Memphis, and it 
became necessary to resort to unusual and radical measures to put 
the city into proper sanitary condition, Dr. Laudy was placed in 
charge of a corps of special inspectors, including a number of School 
of Mines graduates and students, whose special duty consisted in 
the hunting down of offensive trades and practices throughout the 
city. Both day and night service was rendered, and his work in 
discovering the authors of serious annoyances was of great value to 
the city, as it led to the elimination of many threatening operations. 
For many years after this, Dr. Laudy made himself very useful to 
the Health Department in providing photographic reproductions 
of all the plans of tenement and apartment houses that were ap- 
proved by the Health Department, thus making it possible for the 
inspectors to carry with them in convenient form the plans of all 
such buildings under construction, in order to see that the plans 
were carried out as approved. 

In the summer of 1874 Dr. Laudy was an interested member 
of the group of chemists from the United States and Canada who 
assembled at the grave of Dr. Joseph Priestley in Northumberland 
County, Pa., and celebrated the centennial of chemistry on the first 
day of August. He succeeded in finding in the attics of the houses 
of the grandchildren of Dr. Priestley a collection of apparatus 
actually employed by this great philosopher during his exile in this 
country, and photographs of the same were prepared by him. The 
collection has since been transferred to the National Museum at 
Washington. 

Dr. Laudy has been one of the most faithful officers of Columbia 
University and has proved a most genial and agreeable associate. 
His loss will be deeply felt. 

C. F. CHANDLER 
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THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


HE Avery Library still mourns the gentle benefactor who 
wisely guided its affairs; but the work which he sagaciously 
began and generously fostered has not become less beneficent. 
Rather it is more so, and those upon whom the pleasant burden of 
its management rests are increasingly loyal to the wishes of the 
founders. It was Mr. Avery’s desire, often expressed by word of 
mouth and by letter, that the Avery Library should be thoroughly 
monumental in character; that it should contain only material of 
the highest class, such as architects and others interested are 
usually unable to buy for themselves. Moreover, the action of the 
founders in placing the collection in the care of the University, 
committed it to the highest University standards in the quality 
of its selections. Mr. Avery’s insistence upon the strictly reference 
character of the library was a further indication of his preference. 
A man so conversant with books and libraries as was he, is sure to 
feel keenly the difference between a reference and a circulating 
library. He knows how difficult it is to keep circulating books 
upon reference shelves, and to insure proper treatment of refer- 
ence books on circulating shelves. The founders intended to create 
an ideal reference library, and they have accomplished their purpose. 
The purchasing committee of the Avery Library, created by 
the letter of gift (published in the printed Catalog of 1895), 
has always been loyal to the instructions of the founders, but has 
been a little constrained by the pressure upon it to provide material 
of a lighter and more ephemeral character. This pressure is gradu- 
ally disappearing. What may be called the Avery Library public 
is coming to a full appreciation of the attitude of the founders, 
and no longer demands what it is not the proper function of a 
reference library to supply. As a natural result the list of books 
approved by the committee during the last year has been dis- 
tinctly monumental in character. In securing this result we have 
been greatly indebted to Mr. Sturgis’s fine appreciation of archi- 
tectural literature and to his firm conservatism and economy. 
In considering the Avery Library, however, we are always con- 
fronted by the limitations in its scope. It is an architectural library 
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ina broad way. Taking the point of view of the practising architect 
who is obliged to be a man of wide intelligence, interested in many 
things, we buy such material as he needs. This often leads us into 
other fields closely related to architecture, but never with the ability 
to cover these fields completely. The fact, however, that we do 
enter collateral fields at all, invites readers and induces the general 
public to feel that our work should be carried on more compre- 
hensive lines. The crystallization of the art department of the 
University, and its affiliation with other institutions, point in the 
same direction and call attention to the imminent necessity for 
the provision of suitable collections of books for the use of the 
various artistic interests of New York. There are many grounds 
for the conviction that the library of Columbia University is the 
proper center for these collections, but the most convincing is per- 
haps the fact that it already has in the Avery Library a strong foun- 
dation on which to build, and an excellent model to guide in their 
formation. There should be in all artistic subjects—painting, 
sculpture, the decorative arts, music—monumental collections of ref- 
erence books closely resembling the architectural library which Mr. 
and Mrs. Avery, with the assistance of Mr. Sturgis, have so gen- 
erously created. 

The amount of expenditure required for this work is not large, 
if it be managed in a quiet and rational way. It is the present 
wise policy of the University Library not to anticipate depart- 
ments. The books in the Library which treat of any particular sub- 
ject are part of the outfit of the instructor or department which 
teaches that subject, and are almost invariably bought on the recom- 
mendation or according to the advice of such instructor or depart- 
ment. The enlargement of the reference part of the art department 
of the University Library should follow this general practice. The 
necessities of the existing situation should be recognized, but we 
should not go very far beyond them. There appears to be no need 
of large outlay, or a heavy influx of books at any one moment. It 
is better to buy as we go. An expenditure of two thousand dollars 
a year for ten years is more efficient, safer, and more easily secured 
than the expenditure of twenty thousand dollars in one year. In 
the administration of the Avery Library and the little clusters 
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of circulating art books which go with it, the possibility of this 
gradual enlargement has been borne in mind for some time. The 
interdependence between the general Library and its art section is 
so perfect and the machinery so carefully put together, that the 
selection, buying, cataloguing and shelving of the necessary addi- 
tional material would probably require no serious change. 

We have so far considered only that side of the subject which 
concerns reference material. The great body of the literature 
of the fine arts belongs to this class; but there are besides many 
publications—such as manuals, histories and the like—which may 
be freely placed in circulation, and are more useful under such con- 
ditions. The University Library already makes excellent provision 
for such books. The University committee of fine arts which (pre- 
sumably) will be identical with the faculty of fine arts when that 
body is constituted, is composed of men who represent in their 
departments that phase of department work which is especially 
artistic. Several of these men are creating, through their de- 
partment funds, or the funds of the general Library, good working 
collections of circulating books for the use of their students. Inter- 
esting beginnings have been made at Teachers College and Barnard 
College in the collection of minor English art books. 

From this brief survey it will be seen that, for the establishment 
of a general art library at Columbia University which will meet 
the necessities of the community, the foundations have been laid 
and the lines of normal development have been drawn. 

Epwarp R. SMITH 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In his address on “ Town and Gown” Professor Sloane calls at- 
tention to some of the temptations which a university must face in this 
dynamic age, especially a university set in the midst of a vast and 
insistent city. “Columbia must open wide the 
flood-gates of knowledge, but,” Professor Sloane 
well adds, “she must not sully the stream of education.” Just here 
lies the difficulty. For many centuries,—indeed until our own day, 
higher education has been carried on mainly under ecclesiastical 
auspices. There were doubtless grave disadvantages in this, as ex- 
perience clearly showed; but in welcoming the inevitable seculariza- 
tion of learning which is going on so rapidly, we should not fail to 
recognize that in escaping from one set of dangers education now finds 
itself exposed to new calamities perhaps more fatal than the old. In 
the first place it is doubtful whether the clerical ideal is so readily 
and promptly lost in sordid motives as the commercial and industrial, 
which seems to be superseding it. Then is not the highest scholarship 
in its very nature something rather esoteric and aloof? If so, is it 
not imperilled by modern democracy and modern philanthropy? We 
are driven by the spirit of the age to seek to disseminate knowledge at 
all costs. No one thinks of objecting to what the French courteously 
call Ja vulgarisation scientifique, indeed, almost everyone feels bound 
to forward this laudable enterprise. The conducting of summer ses- 
sions, evening classes, public lectures, university extension, is now 
deemed a regular and natural duty of colleges and universities. Our 
charity is so comprehensive that we hesitate to declare anyone so busy, 
so distracted by the necessity of earning an arduous livelihood, so ill- 
endowed or ill-prepared as to be excluded from the opportunities of 
advanced study. There is, however, a double danger in this ever 
widening extension of university activity. The teachers in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning are already overburdened with their 
regular instruction, which so completely absorbs their energies as well 
nigh to stifle the finest type of deliberate and well considered scholar- 
ship. How it may be asked can these over-busy men assume the task 
of vulgarisation without still further abandoning the hope of fruitful 
research? In the second place, may not the regular and well-prepared 
student who devotes all his time to his scholarly pursuits suffer from 
the concessions made to those who have but a modicum of time and 
energy to spare for anything outside the day’s routine? Columbia 
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owing to its situation is especially exposed to the possible dangers 
here suggested as well as to those to which Professor Sloane alludes. 
The problem is to retain all the advantages of the old exclusiveness 
and still give everyone a “show.” It is likely to prove no easy task to 
maintain the highest scholarly integrity and still meet all the legiti- 
mate demands of the great city which lies all about us. 


Dr. Lambert’s address at the opening of the present session of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons shows that he is fully alive to the 
needs of the modern medical school. Most of the present fallacies in 
medical education of which he speaks are con- 
cerned with the relation of the school to the hos- 
pital, and this topic presents what is probably the most important 
problem now before the American medical colleges. Ever since the 
New York Hospital was opened, in 1791, the Columbia school of 
medicine has offered to its undergraduates constantly increasing hos- 
pital facilities, but these are still inadequate, and, as Dr. Lambert 
rightly says, “the crying need * * * is the addition of * * * courses 
in practical bedside work to the curriculum.” Such an addition 
would result in making the transition between the undergraduate study 
in the college and the postgraduate interneship in the hospital less 
abrupt than it is at present, and doubtless largely for this reason, it 
would tend to obviate several of the fallacies of which the dean of the 
medical faculty speaks. It is a curious fact that in a country in which 
the laboratory method in education has been developed to so great a 
degree as in America, the extension of this method to the medical 
schools has thus far been limited chiefly to the laboratories of the 
basal medical sciences and to the clinic, where the disease is such as to 
allow the patient to visit his physician, instead of being visited by 
him. This anomalous condition has arisen from the customary estab- 
lishment of hospitals as independent institutions. Only in rare cases 
are they associated from the beginning with medical schools; their 
later connection with the latter is almost invariably a thing of gradual 
growth. Practical bedside work for the student can best be obtained 
in a hospital owned and controlled by the University, and the need of 
such an institution for Columbia cannot be insisted upon too often or 
too forcibly; but until that ideal condition is attained, much can be 
done through the utilization of affiliated hospitals. It should be said 
in justice to our own faculty and the many hospitals in the City, that 
considerable is being accomplished in this way—more, in fact, than in 
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most of the American medical schools. But the undergraduate should 
have opportunities for watching the whole course of acute diseases 
from the beginning to the end, and this is at present an impossibility 
with our students. The lack of adequate hospital opportunities for the 
undergraduate is doubtless largely responsible for the great develop- 
ment of the system by which the bright young graduate is enabled to 
win by competitive examination a responsible interneship, wherein he 
gains an experience invaluable to him in his later independent practice. 
Thus the present lack of facilities for the undergraduate body as a 
whole is partly counterbalanced by the opportunities open to the capable 
student after graduation. 

If the desired change were made, the perennial difficulty would still 
remain—and might even become greater—of inducing the student to 
ground himself thoroughly in the sciences fundamental to medicine. 
The glamor of practice is too apt to lead him on and to make him 
impatient of tarrying for adequate preparation. 


Perhaps the most important educational work that this University 
is achieving, is that which is detailed in Mr. Meyers’s profoundly in- 
teresting article on “Student aid at Columbia.” It will astonish a 
great many readers, we suspect, to learn that in 
the academic year 1904-5, Columbia students 
earned $92,436.20 toward defraying their university expenses. Of this 
amount $43,032.11 was obtained through opportunities found by the 
Committee on Employment. The real work of this Committee, it 
should be understood, has been conducted very largely by Mr. Meyers, 
who speaks quite too modestly of his own part in the development of 
its functions. In the year 1901, it seems, earnings reported through 
the aid of the Committee amounted to $4,977. In 1902, when Mr. 
Keppel took vigorous hold of its affairs, the sum went up to $6,459.68. 
For the three following years, during which the committee has had 
the services of both Mr. Keppel and Mr. Meyers, the earnings have 
been $16,654.44, $27,452.10, and $43,032.11. The significance of these 
figures is not revealed to a merely superficial examination. They mean 
more than the mere fact that some hundreds of young men have been 
enabled to complete a college or university training, when, without 
some assistance, they must have given up the struggle. That would 
have been an all-sufficient reason for the existence and work of the 
committee. But immeasurably more important is the fact that the 
young men thus aided, and self-aided, have been getting an education 
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that no mere class or seminar work could give him. They have been 
learning the lessons of resourcefulness, self-reliance, persevering 
patience, and, above all, manly self-respect. They will enter upon 
life with a confidence in themselves, and in the existence of opportunity 
for men that look for, and are ready to seize it, which will stand them 
in good stead in every crisis. That these men, while thus acquiring 
the education that Americans have proudly called the training of the 
self-made man, have at the same time so acquitted themselves in the 
classroom that their ranking as shown by the records runs a little 
higher than that of the non-employed students, is a fact as astonishing 
as it is gratifying, and one that affords abundant food for reflection 
to the professional student of educational ideals and methods. 


The arrangement for an exchange of professors which has been 
accepted by the Prussian government in behalf of the University of 
Berlin and by the Columbia Trustees in behalf of this University is in 
many respects a novel one. All previous exchanges 
between American and foreign universities have 
been special and exceptional arrangements; the Berlin-Columbia plan 
makes the exchange of professors a permanent feature in the educa- 
tional activity of both universities. Columbia is to send to Berlin 
every year a professor who will be, for the time, a member of the 
regular professorial body. Berlin will send to Columbia every year a 
professor who will be assigned to the faculty in which his department 
of instruction properly falls. In previous exchanges there has been 
no principle of selection; in the Berlin-Columbia plan the Roosevelt 
professorship at Berlin is to be a medium for the progressive interpre- 
tation to Germany of American history, American institutions and 
American scientific achievements, and the corresponding professorship 
at Columbia—to which the name of Emperor William might with 
peculiar fitness be attached—is to be a medium for the progressive in- 
terpretation to Americans of German history and German culture. 
Such a program calls for a substantial course each year at each uni- 
versity; and instead of the half-dozen or dozen lectures exchanged 
under previous arrangements, each of the delegated professors is to 
give two lectures a week for four months, besides conducting a 
seminar. Finally, while in previous exchanges each professor has lec- 
tured in his own language to the select few who could understand him, 
the Berlin-Columbia plan requires that each of the delegated professors 
shall lecture in the language of the country to which he is sent. 
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This rule regarding language will doubtless elicit criticism. It will 
be urged that the choice of delegates will be sensibly restricted; that 
it will not always be possible to send to America the scholar who best 
represents German achievement in his special field, because he may 
not be able to speak English, and vice versa. It may, however, be re- 
marked that a speaking acquaintance with English is not so rare in 
Germany, or a creditable degree of proficiency in German so unusual in 
America, that a fairly representative delegate can not be obtained each 
year. It may further be suggested that, in view of the honor which 
such an international mission will confer upon the delegate, the Ber- 
lin-Columbia rule will tend to increase the linguistic acquirements of 
scholars in both countries, a result in itself desirable. The conclusive 
argument in favor of the rule adopted is, however, to be found in the 
greater advantages it offers to the students on either side of the At- 
lantic. Lectures delivered in a foreign tongue will always be useless 
to the great majority of the students who are interested in the lecturer’s 
subject. Moreover, the only justification of lecturing as a method of 
instruction is to be found in the theory that the spoken word conveys 
to the hearer some things that are not communicable, or at least not so 
easily communicable, through the medium of the printed page—in- 
terest in the subject, new points of view, and all the suggestions and 
inspirations that flow from mind to mind when speaker and hearer are 
face to face. This theory implies a rapport between the lecturer and 
his audience which can not be established when the audience is im- 
perfectly acquainted with the lecturer’s language. 

This rapport between lecturer and audience is especially necessary 
when, as is planned in the Berlin-Columbia arrangement, the professor 
is to convey to alien students not facts merely, but the instincts, senti- 
ments and ideals of his own country. To communicate things so in- 
tangible, he must be able to think not merely in words which his audi- 
tors comprehend, but along the lines which lead most directly into 
their minds. The German who is not familar with English and Ameri- 
can life as expressed in the national literatures will never come into 
touch with American minds; and the American who knows German 
thought and feeling only through translations will be equally unsuc- 
cessful in an effort to reach German minds. When we consider the 
scope and aim of the Berlin-Columbia plan, it is clear that the opposite 
rule, that each delegate should speak his native tongue, would defeat 
the prime purpose of the arrangement. The delegates are meant to 
be envoys of their respective civilizations, and the envoy who can not 
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speak the language of the country to which he is accredited is not likely 
to be successful in his mission. 

It may be added that in the seminars which each of the delegated 
professors is to hold the opposite rule will prevail—and rightly, for in 
seminar each professor will deal with a small number of advanced 
students who must be proficient in his language, since without it they 
will not be able to use the sources and literature through which he is to 
guide them. 

That a satisfactory beginning can be made on our side is evidenced 
by the nomination of Dean Burgess as the first Roosevelt professor at 
Berlin. There is in our country no higher authority in the field of con- 
stitutional history and law, nor is there any American not of German 
birth who is better able to find the line of least resistance in suggesting 
the American point of view to the German mind. If equally satis- 
factory appointments can be made in future years, the success of the 
experiment will be assured. 

Apart from the direct advantage which will accrue to Berlin and to 
Columbia from the new opportunities offered to their students, each 
of these universities is honored in becoming, in a very real sense, a 
representative of its nation in this interchange of national ideas. Each 
may speak through other tongues than those of its own professors, but 
each is to be the ear through which the foreign message is to reach the 
national mind. And such an interchange of national ideas will have 
more than an academic significance. It will greatly serve to promote 
that reciprocal understanding which lessens national prejudice and 
smooths the way for international friendship. It is peculiarly fitting 
that the American chair in the University of Berlin should, by the 
wise inspiration of the generous founder who has made its establish- 
ment possible, bear forever the name of a president of the United 
States who has won his highest honors in the promotion of inter- 
national peace. 


The Alumni Council was organized as an executive committee to 
represent the alumni of all the schools in matters of common interest, 
and during the ten years of service which it has just completed, it has 

Alumni Council | proved to be an indispensable factor in alumni and 

Decennial University affairs. 

Composed originally of representatives of the alumni associations 
of the College, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons and of the 
Schools of Applied Science, it was subsequently enlarged by the addi- 
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tion of representatives of the Law School Association, when that 
organization was revived, and its constitution is such as to permit of 
the admission of other like associations as they may be established. 
As an executive body the Council has shown itself most efficient in 
arranging and managing the annual Commencement luncheons, the 
dinner given by the Association of American Universities, the dinner 
given on the retirement of President Low, the installation dinner of 
President Butler, and other similar affairs, all of which were beyond 
the scope of any one of the alumni associations. It has also rendered 
very valuable service in promoting the establishment of alumni asso- 
ciations in other parts of the country. From its inception the Council 
has kept up an active correspondence with non-resident alumni, and 
to a considerable degree it is due to these efforts that the University is 
now represented by associations in Illinois, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, California, the District of Columbia, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Western New York. All of these associa- 
tions have been organized on a university basis, a graduate of any 
school of the University being eligible to membership, and in the ex- 
tension and development of these associations lies the most important 
field of the Council’s future work. During the past two years the 
Council has been represented at the annual meetings of these associa- 
tions by an officer of the University, who has also met with unor- 
ganized bodies of alumni wherever any considerable number could be 
brought together. No more effective means of keeping the alumni in 
touch with the University can be devised than these personal meetings. 
This has been amply demonstrated by the warmth of the reception 
which has everywhere been accorded the Council’s representatives as 
well as by the enthusiastic interest with which their reports of the 
University’s work have been received, and the practice of sending 
such a representative should become an established annual custom. 
Up to the present time the usefulness of the Council has been limited 
by its very narrow resources, which have been derived solely from the 
voluntary contributions of the component associations, and the amounts 
so contributed have been small; but inasmuch as these associations, 
especially that representing the College, have gained greatly both in 
membership and in financial strength, they should provide the Council 
with ample funds to carry on its missionary work. The increasingly 
wide geographical distribution of Columbia graduates presents both 
the need and the opportunity for the formation of new associations, 
and every year should witness additions to the ranks. 
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What is going to happen to intercollegiate football? There is a 
public feeling, already widespread and rapidly growing, that the pres- 
ent system shelters grave evils. The editors of McClure’s and the 

Intercollegiate Century, recognizing this interest, have published 

Football articles bringing the situation vividly to the no- 
tice of their large constituencies. The more or less carefully con- 
sidered remarks of university presidents on the subject are tele- 
graphed through the land and are editorially commented upon in the 
very newspapers whose sporting columns exemplify and epitomize 
most of the worst symptoms of the present conditions. Even under- 
graduate and alumni publications are beginning to print articles which, 
a year or so ago, would never have gone farther than the editorial 
pigeon-hole for “ crank ” letters. The criticism of the game at present 
is abundant enough, but it is scattering. Nothing has really been 
done to get at the bottom of things. Football is denounced because 
it is too brutal, because it is too stupid to watch, because it takes too 
much time from the academic duties of players and student watchers, 
because from September to December the amount of thought on any 
campus devoted to the subjects of a curriculum is negligible compared 
with the amount devoted to the immediate and remote problems of 
what ought to be a pastime. The evil results of nervous strain, over- 
training, injury, and the glare of publicity upon the few who have the 
physical equipment to “ make the team ” are deplored, as is the fact that 
the many who do not possess these special qualifications must needs 
take their athletics vicariously. Then there is criticism of the disin- 
genuousness of managers and players as to eligibility rules and of the 
unreasonableness of professors in interpreting these same rules, also 
of a system of coaching that aims not infrequently to break up the 
player as well as the play. There are even more serious charges and 
counter-charges of deliberate fraud, the improper use of the thousands 
of dollars that come pouring into each treasury each year, including 
the purchase of schoolboys and others. 

This is a pretty serious total of charges to bring against one game, 
and, alas, specific justification for each charge may doubtless be 
found somewhere where the game is played. It would not at first sight 
seem inappropriate simply to abolish intercollegiate football forth- 
with. The heads of a dozen institutions acting together could do 
it in a single season. The students of one well known fitting school 
have already given up football of their own accord; the head of an- 
other school has stopped it. But, on the other hand, we do know the 
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good things about the game,—its lessons in cooperation and self- 
sacrifice, and the human value of the gatherings of graduates and 
students ; and we know that in spite of the criticism there is no sign 
of a falling off in the interest of the great mass of students, alumni and 
the general public. And, further, we do not know enough about the 
evils to say whether they are inherent in the game itself,—in other 
words, whether it is necessary to kill the patient in order to cure him. 
Those who are on the inside tell us that the tendencies which are 
at the root of the evils have been at work undetected for years, and 
that the worst of them are now slowly righting themselves. Reforms 
attempted without sufficient definite knowledge on the part of the 
reformers are doomed to failure and often do harm to the cause 
which their supporters have most at heart. Incidental reforms, on 
the other hand, are not what we need. Nothing of permanent value 
can be accomplished by tinkering with rules and blanks, nor by ap- 
pointing committees of supervision made up of professors already 
overworked. The present intercollegiate committee has had its chance 
to modify the playing rules in the interests of a more satisfactory 
game where speed and skill shall count rather than weight, and it 
has failed to do so. Would it not, therefore, be a practicable plan for 
three or four university presidents of the constructive type to take the 
burden upon their shoulders? Let them choose a committee of a 
dozen clear-seeing and straight-thinking men, half of them, at any 
rate, coming to the problem with fresh minds. The point of view of 
the football coach should of course be given weight, but it should 
not be the dominant influence in the committee. Give these men two 
years to gather information, to watch and pray, to make laboratory 
experiments, if necessary, with different teams, and at the end of that 
time to submit a report as to playing rules, finances, and eligibility. 
The right committee would reduce and simplify the rules rather than 
increase and complicate them. The more law there is, the harder it 
is to administer. In the meantime, let the presidents do two things. 
Let them conduct a campaign of education as to the relative values of 
things,—for the one common denominator in all the troubles is that 
we all, students, players, coaches, alumni, press and public, are prone 
to see things out of proportion, particularly the relative value of win- 
ning and losing. And let them form an association of influential in- 
stitutions, each pledged to take the others at their word, and agreeing 
to abide for three years by the provisions of any recommendations 
adopted by the committee. At the end of these three years we should 
really know whether intercollegiate football should be prohibited. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The exercises marking the opening of the 152d year of the Univer- 
sity were held in the gymnasium on Wednesday afternoon, September 
27, for the students at Morningside Heights, and on the following day 

at the College of Physicians and Surgeons for the 

acinomae students of the Medical School. The formal ad- 

dresses delivered on this occasion by Professors Sloane and Lambert, 

respectively, will be found among the leading articles of this issue of 

the Quarterly. President Butler in extending the University’s welcome 
to the student body on Wednesday spoke as follows: 


My first word to the members of the University, young and old, 
must be welcome; welcome to a new year of work, of growth and of 
service. Illness and death have brought us pain and grief since we 
parted for the summer recess, and we stand today in the shadow of our 
heavy and latest sorrow. We cherish the memory and the example of 
those who have gone from us, and for those who are ill we earnestly 
wish a speedy and complete recovery to health and strength. 

Many of you are here for the first time, and we older friends and 
colleagues understand full well the thrill of pride and enthusiasm that 
accompanies the consciousness that you have voluntarily associated 
yourselves with one of the world’s recognized centers of power. Each 
year will find you more appreciative of what Columbia has been and is, 
and of what Columbia is steadily coming to be. And as the true signi- 
ficance of the University grows clearer, you will gain new joy and 
happiness from sharing in some measure its glory and its fame. 

May I detain you a moment to point out one fundamental fact? 
Diverse as our intellectual interests here are, and various as are our 
daily tasks, there is one aim which all faculties and schools, all teachers 
and scholars, have in common—the building of character. Whether 
we pursue the older liberal studies or the newer applications of knowl- 
edge or some one of the learned professions, we are all concerned, first 
and foremost, with the forming of those traits and habits which to- 
gether constitute character. If we fail in this, all our learning is an 
evil. 

Just now the American people are receiving some painful lessons 
in practical ethics. They are having brought home to them, with 
severe emphasis, the distinction between character and reputation. A 
man’s true character, it abundantly appears, may be quite in conflict 
with his reputation, which is the public estimate of him. Of late, we 
have been watching reputations melt away like snow before the sun; 
and the sun in this case is mere publicity. Men who for years have 
been trusted implicitly by their fellows and so placed in positions of 
honor and grave responsibility are seen to be mere reckless speculators 
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with the money of others and petty pilferers of the savings of the poor 
and needy. With all this shameful story spread before us it takes some 
courage to follow Emerson’s advice not to bark against the bad, but 
rather to chant the beauty of the good. 

Put bluntly, the situation which confronts Americans today is due 
to lack of moral principle. New statutes may be needed, but statutes 
will not not put moral principle where it does not exist. The greed for 
gain and the greed for power have blinded men to the time-old dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. Both among business men and at 
the bar are to be found advisers, counted shrewd and successful, who 
have substituted the penal code for the moral law as the standard of 
conduct. Right and wrong have given way to the subtler distinction 
between legal, not-illegal and illegal; or better, perhaps, between 
honest, law-honest and dishonest. This new triumph of mind over 
morals is bad enough in itself; but when, in addition, its exponents 
secure material gain and professional prosperity, it becomes a menace 
to our integrity as a people. 

Against this casuistry of the counting-house and of the law office, 
against this subterfuge and deceit, real character will stand like a rock. 
This University, and all universities, in season and out of season, must 
keep clearly in view before themselves and the public the real meaning 
of character, and they must never tire of preaching that character and 
character alone makes knowledge, skill and wealth a help rather than a 
harm to those who possess them and to the community as a whole. 


At the conclusion of Professor Sloane’s address President But- 
Conferring of Honorary ler introduced Mr. Low, former president of the 
Degrees University, who said: 


It is fitting that a university should bestow its honors on men who 
have brought about peace between nations; for a university stands for 
the triumph of ideas, and ideas that ennoble flourish most in an atmos- 
phere of peace. The soil of our country has acquired a new sacredness 
for us, and may we not hope for all men, because upon it, in the City 
of Portsmouth, the most colossal war of modern times has been brought 
to an honorable end. Human history has traveled far along the great 
circle that unites the continents when questions affecting Japan and 
Korea, China’ and Russia, are adjusted upon the shores of the new 
world. By reason of this historic meeting of the ends of the earth 
within our borders it may well be hoped that the hoary East will renew 
its youth, and that our own vigorous stripling of the West, no less than 
Europe, will gladly acknowledge that he has much to learn from the 
far off and ancient Orient. Differences of race, differences of religion, 
and differences of government, have all been swept aside in this coming 
together of Asia and Europe on the hospitable shores of America, at 
the invitation of President Roosevelt, whose part in the august drama 
the round world applauds; and by this meeting there has been pro- 
claimed once more, with a new and glorious voice, the old and ever- 
growing evangel of the brotherhood of man. 
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Special ties exist between the United States and both of the nations 
that have settled their differences here, and laid, as we trust, the solid 
foundation for a mutual friendship that will endure. To Japan’s confi- 
dence in the United States we owe it that it was our privilege to intro- 
duce Japan into the family of nations. We are Japan’s close neighbor, 
too, by way both of the Aleutian islands and the Philippine islands. 
To Russian goodwill for the United States we owe it that Alaska is 
ours ; by the possession of which we are next door neighbor to Russia 
also, by the way of Behring’s strait. 

It is natural, therefore, that Columbia University, whose patriotic 
spirit well befits the name she bears, should wish to signalize the Peace 
of Portsmouth and the eminent part played in connection therewith by 
the first envoys of the great nations concerned. Baron Komura, a 
graduate of our sister university of Harvard, has happily illustrated in 
his own person that effective combination of western influence with the 
traits native to his own people, which has made his nation invincible, 
and which has enabled it in the moment of victory to be magnanimous. 
Mr. Witte, during his short stay in America, has won every heart by 
his fascinating union of good nature with transparent sincerity and im- 
pressive earnestness ; and, by his signal ability he has shown himself a 
worthy son of the great empire that reposed in him so vital a trust. I 
have the pleasure, therefore, to present to you, Mr. President, for the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws Baron Jutaro Komura and Mr. 
Sergius Yulyevitch Witte, respectively the first envoys plenipotentiary 
of Japan and of Russia in the making and the signing of the Peace of 
Portsmouth, each of whom is represented here by proxy by the consul 
general of the nation to which he belongs. 


The degrees were conferred by President Butler in the following 
words: 

By virtue of the authority conferred upon the President of the Uni- 
versity, I now admit to the degree of doctor of laws in Columbia Uni- 
versity, two statesmen who have brought to an end a war of appalling 
magnitude by concluding a just and honorable peace ; men who hereby 
won undying honor for themselves and nobly served their sovereigns, 
their people and the civilized world. 


Consuls General Uchida and Lodygensky received the diplomas 
amid the loud and continued applause of the audience. The exercises 
were concluded with the benediction, pronounced by the acting chap- 
lain, the Rev. Appleton Grannis, class of 1893, and the singing of 


“ America ” by the audience. 
* * x 


At the conclusion of the opening exercises the academic procession, 
headed by the President and Trustees of the University, marched to the 
Laying of Cornerstone northeast corner of South Field, where the cere- 
of Hamilton Hall §=©mony of laying the cornerstone of Hamilton Hall 
took place. President Butler, the first speaker, said: 
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Nearly a century and a half ago, on August 30, 1756, the New York 
Gazette printed the news that the first stone of King’s College had been 
laid a few days earlier on the College grounds, near the river on the 
northwest side of the city. Today, on the College grounds, near the 
river on the northwest side of the city, we are to lay the first stone of 
Hamilton Hall, the home of Columbia College. Imagination is help- 
less when called upon to turn back the hands upon the face of the clock 
of Time, to strike from recorded history the momentous events of the 
intervening period, and to picture the world and New York as they 
then were. Great as were the hopes of those who laid the earlier 
foundations, little did they dream that the sons of the College would 
powerfully aid in freeing a people from foreign allegiance; in building 
a democratic republic on principles so sound and sure that its progress 
has been the wonder of mankind; in organizing courts and in adminis- 
trating justice; in framing laws for nation, commonwealth, and muni- 
cipality ; in extending trade and commerce; in promoting public educa- 
tion, the arts, science and letters; in preserving the nation from the 
dangers of disunion; and in preaching the gospel and in helping the 
forlorn and the distressed. All this the sons of King’s and of Columbia 
have done, and more. Our history as a nation, a State and a city could 
not be written if the names of Hamilton and Livingston and Jay, of 
Morris and Clinton and Tompkins, of Fish and Hewitt and Low, were 
passed by. 

This ancient college of men and scholars, of statesmen and servants 
of the state, today renews its youth. We shall build here a home 
worthy not only of its present, but of its past and of its future. Here 
the ancient traditions will be kept alive, here the old ideals will be held 
in honor. Here as there, in New York and of it, near the river on the 
northwest side of the city, will stand a college devoted to that learning 
which, tested through ages, has won the proud name of liberal, for it is 
worthy of freemen and worthily fits men for freedom. 


Dean Van Amringe performed the ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone. He used a silver trowel, upon which was engraved the seal of 
the University. He said: 


When the cornerstone of the first building for this College was laid 
in 1756, the City of New York occupied a small part of the southern 
end of Manhattan—Beekman Street was spoken of as “ far from the 
town ”—and its population numbered but a few thousand. 

A bitter controversy had attended the establishment of the College 
and keen interest, both friendly and hostile, attached itself to every 
event connected with its progress. The royal governor and lieutenant- 
governor, and other distinguished gentlemen of the province, were 
present at the laying of the cornerstone, which the governor himself set 
in place with much ceremony and solemnity. On that first stone was 
durably engraved, as may be seen at this day, that the College was 
founded “ for the Honour of Almighty God and the Advancement of 
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the Public Good in both Church and State ’”’—and right royally did 
King’s College serve the purposes of its foundation. In the twenty- 
two years of its activity under its original name, it sent forth a rare 
body of men, small in number but mighty in their effect upon the mani- 
fold and diverse interests and events that contributed to the freedom, 
the safety, the progress and the highest welfare of this State and na- 
tion, and to the enduring happiness of mankind. 

And now, with the cordial good wishes, I believe, of all sorts and 
conditions of men, in the same reverent spirit that moved our academic 
forefathers a century and a half ago, with the same earnest desire “ for 
the Honour of Almighty God and the Advancement of the Public Good 
in both Church and State,” the same fervent hope and eager expecta- 
tion of beneficent and bountiful results, this cornerstone is laid. The 
building that is to arise upon it will bear the name of a son of the Col- 
lege, one of the most conspicuous and honored names in American 
history. May the issue of this later and larger King’s, of Hamilton 
Hall, excel their brethren of the earlier days in the extent and variety 
of their public and private service, by as much as the little city of 1756 
with its scant eleven thousand inhabitants is surpassed in magnitude 
and complexity by this imperial city of millions of people. 


After the ceremony, the alumni and friends of the University in- 
spected the dormitories, both halls being crowded with visitors the re- 


mainder of the afternoon. 
* + a 


The death of Professor Earle on the twenty-sixth of September has 
deprived the University of one of her brightest ornaments. It fol- 
lowed a summer spent in the lands which he most loved, and towards 
which his face was ever turned when opportunity 
offered. Professor and Mrs. Earle left New York 
late in June, and travelled by way of Belgium and France to the 
Adriatic, carrying out a long cherished plan of visiting the Dalmatian 
coast. They spent several weeks there, and afterwards went to Athens 
for a brief stay; then to Crete, and finally to Sicily. At the close of 
their trip in Sicily they embarked on the steamer Cretic at Palermo to 
return to America. The ship had still to lie a day or two in the 
harbor of Palermo, and on leaving that port proceeded to Naples, 
whence, after a further delay of a day, she sailed for New York. The 
third day out Mrs. Earle was taken ill with what proved to be typhoid 
fever, and two days later Professor Earle was similarly attacked. His 
anxiety concerning his wife and his unremitting attention to her kept 
him out of bed long after he should have been in the hospital receiving 
constant care. Both cases were wrongly diagnosed, and the assiduous 
nursing so necessary in typhoid fever was not given them. When the 
ship. reached her pier in New York on September 18, both Mr. and 


Professor Earle's Death 
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Mrs. Earle were taken in an ambulance to their home. It was soon 
seen by their family physician, who had met them on their arrival, 
that the cases were desperate, but Professor Earle appeared to have 
the better chance of recovery. On the twenty-fourth his illness took 
a sudden turn for the worse, and he passed away early on the morning 
of the next day but one, without having at any time since landing re- 
gained full consciousness for more than a few moments. The funeral 
was held in St. George’s Church on September 28. The officiating 
clergymen were the Reverend William Grosvenor, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, and the Reverend H. M. Birckhead, Curate 
of St. George’s Church; the pall-bearers were President Butler and 
Professors Perry, Knapp and Lodge of Columbia; Professor Smyth 
of Harvard, Professor Ashmore of Union, and Messrs. W. O. Wiley, 
E. L. Patterson, R. Arrowsmith, and H. J. Burchell. The interment 


was at Jamaica, L. I 
* * * 


The letting of rooms in the two new dormitories, Hartley Hall 
and Livingston Hall, has on the whole been very satisfactory, and 
it is hoped that in another year all the rooms will 
be occupied. By November 1, 172 rooms in 
Hartley Hall and 170 rooms in Livingston Hall, making a total of 
342 rooms, had been rented to 296 students. The occupants of the 
rooms are distributed by faculties as follows: 


The Dormitories 


——— ~w 


Faculty Livingston Hall Hartley Hall Total 





Columbia College 61 
Applied Science 89 
Architecture : 4 

7 


y 
Political Science, Philosophy and 
Pure Science 
Teachers College 


Of the professors and adjunct-professors of the University in 
1904-1905, 73 hold the degree of doctor of philosophy, of which 32 
have taken the degree at Columbia and 41 elsewhere; that is, only 

weiba Gatien 44 per cent. have received the doctor’s degree from 

the University. Other universities represented by 
three or more Ph.D.’s were Johns Hopkins with 8, Harvard and Leipzig 
with 5 each, and Princeton with 3. 51, or 33 per cent., of the members 
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of the faculty received their primary degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, as against 102 from elsewhere. In the latter category there 
were 16 from Harvard, 12 each from Yale and Amherst, 7 from 
Princeton, and 3 each from Cornell, Hamilton, Michigan, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Rochester, and the College of the 
City of New York. 


* * * 


The President’s reception to the newly appointed professors was 
held as usual this year on the first Saturday in October, in the audi- 
torium of Earl Hall, and was attended by perhaps five hundred mem- 
bers of the University community. All of the re- 
cipients of professional appointments were present 
except five, who were unavoidably absent from the city. Side by side 
with the increasingly dignified and important formal exercises at the 
beginning of each year, these receptions are taking their place as the 
opening of the scarcely less significant non-academic life of the Uni- 
versity community. If anyone should have fears that the social unity 
of an institution situated in a great city must of necessity be sub- 
merged, attendance at one of these receptions would go far to allay 
them. 


President's Reception 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, which 
convened in London on July 10, the University was represented by 
Professor Chandler, past-president of the society, and Professor Cob- 

Society of Chemical lentz of the School of Pharmacy. The meeting 
Industry was presided over by the second American presi- 

dent, William H. Nichols, Sc.D. (Columbia), who delivered the an- 
nual address. The subject selected by Dr. Nichols was intended as a 
sequel to that delivered by Sir William Ramsay, Sc.D. (Columbia), in 
September, 1904, at the twenty-second annual convention, held at Co- 


lumbia University. 
* * * 


Professor Perry took part in the ceremonies of installation (or 
“ recognition,” as it is there called) of Miss Lida Shaw King as dean 
of the Women’s College in Brown University, Providence, on Wed- 
nesday, October 25, 1905, and made an address on that occasion. The 
position of the Women’s College in Brown is closely analogous to that 
of Barnard College in Columbia, but it has no separate board of trus- 
tees, being administered by a special committee of the trustees of the 
University. The number of students is over two hundred. Women 
graduate students have the same privileges as men in the University, 
just as at Columbia. 





The University 


ReEticious INTERESTS 


Chapel services are held every morning in Earl Hall under the 
charge of the Rev. Appleton Grannis, who was, at the October meet- 
ing of the trustees, appointed acting chaplain of the University. The 
time of service has been changed from 9:15 to 8:45 a.m. That the 
present meeting place is not well adapted to the purposes of worship 
has often been pointed out, but this defect will be remedied with the 
completion of St. Paul’s Chapel, which the Trustees hope to open next 
April. The Chapel promises to be a building of unusual attractiveness, 
and will accomplish much in furthering the religious interests of the 
University. 

The work at Earl Hall is opening with unusual promise. The num- 
ber of students using the Hall, in every way, is considerably above that 
of last year. The experiment is being made of dividing the duties and 
responsibilities of the general secretary among several men, hoping in 
this way to find some Columbia man who, by contact with the work, 
will become especially interested in it and will develop the strength and 
experience which will give Earl Hall a more permanent administration 
after this year. Recently, by vote of the most representative fraternity 
men in the University, the system of fraternity Bible classes was in- 
stalled, under the general direction of the University Christian Asso- 
ciation. This, with a Science Bible class led by Professor Hutton, a 
College class led by Dr. Schauffler, and a Graduate Bible class under 
the direction of the Rev. Shepherd Knapp, proves the activity and 
efficiency of the Christian Association on these lines. Dr. W. W. 
White has under consideration the formation of a large Bible class in 
Teachers College. All the secretaries are showing great interest in 
their work and everything is being done to make the entire student 
body, in every form of organization, realize the convenience and com- 
fort of Earl Hall. 

In addition to these Bible classes, several courses are offered for the 
study of missions, as follows: Japan, leader, F. C. F. Randolph, Tues- 
day, 10 a. m.—Africa, leader, J. H. Loder, Friday, 11 a. m.—Evan- 
gelization of the world in this generation, leader, P. B. Tripp, Wed- 
nesday, 3 p. m.—Comparative religions, leader, S. L. Joshi, Thursday, 
3 p. m.—City problems, leader, E. S. Whitin, Wednesday, 5 p.m. On 
Sunday evenings at 7:30 there is held in the Hall a brief religious ser- 
vice with an address by some prominent clergyman or layman. Among 
those who will speak at these meetings, in the near future, are the Rev. 
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Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton, and Mr. S. Satthianadhan, LL.D. 
(Cantab.), Professor of Mental and Moral Sciences in the Presidency 
College, Madras, India. 

At Barnard College much interest is shown in the Tuesday and 
Friday noonday religious services. The attendance averages about 
seventy-five. The acting chaplain gave a series of five addresses in 
October. During November and December addresses will be made by 
W.A. Braun of the German department, the Rev. George W. Douglass, 
D.D., and Henry Sloan Coffin. On Mondays at 12 o’clock Miss J. A. 
McCook (1902) is giving a course of Bible studies on St. Paul and 
his Epistles. Every Thursday noon Miss May A. Parker (1904) con- 
ducts a Mission Study Course on Japan; and at the same hour, Miss 
Alice A. Draper is the leader of a class for the study of comparative 
religions. 

At Teachers College the religious interests are greatly furthered 
by the active work of the Phillips Brooks Guild. The Guild holds two 
types of service, the daily chapel service and the weekly prayer meet- 
ing. The latter is more informal than the chapel service, and is in 
every sense a student meeting. The Guild asks the presence and sup- 
port of every student who feels the need of a service of this kind, and 
who believes that it stands for something in the college life which it is 
well to perpetuate. The chapel service is under the auspices not only 
of the Guild, but also of the Y. M. C. A. The Settlement Committee 
of the Guild has a large field for its activities in the Speyer School, and 
the Teachers College School of Practice. The Sunday School Com- 
mittee has charge of Sunday School classes in the Sheltering Arms 
Home. Among the Bible study classes are a course given by Dr. A. 
J. MacVannel ‘on the Gospel of St. John every Friday at 4 p. m., and 
a course by Dr. Hodge on the Life of Christ, held on Sunday even- 
ings in Whittier Hall. Several classes have also been organized for 
the study of missions. 


THE LIBRARY 


The collection of Columbiana in the University Library received an 
interesting accession recently in a gift by Garret D. W. Vroom of 
Trenton, New Jersey. It was the original engrossed copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the class literary society, of 
the class of 1808—and came to the donor through 
his grandfather, Peter Dumont Vroom, Jr., who was secretary to the 
society named. Peter Dumont Vroom received his master of arts de- 
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gree in 1812 and was made doctor of laws in 1837. He was a trustee 
of Rutgers College from 1822-73, member of the New Jersey legisla- 
ture from 1826-29, Governor and Chancellor of New Jersey, 1829-36, 
representative in Congress from 1838-40, a member of the New Jersey 
Constitutional Convention in 1844, and was United States envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Prussia from 1853-57. He 
died in 1873, at the age of eighty-two—after a full, useful and honored 
life of public service. 

The manuscript in question contains a preamble, “ We the sub- 
scribers students in the Senior Class of Columbia College taking into 
consideration the advantages which result from a Literary association 
and convinced of the benefits to be derived from such an association 
do hereby organize ourselves into a Society for the purpose of improve- 
ment in Oratory and do unanimously consent to the following Con- 
stitution.” The society was known as the Senior Society, its principal 
object being “ the improvement of its members in Elocution.” Among 
other duties of officers was that of the vice-president “ to criticize upon 
the orators.” Provision was made that “ any members who shall ob- 
stinately disobey and treat with contempt the constitution and by-laws 
of this society may be expelled.” 

The by-laws provide that “at every meeting one-half of the members 
of the society shall deliver orations.” ‘Every member shall remain 
uncovered after the society’s call to order.” Among fines were the 
following: ‘‘ For absence during the whole evening, 12} cents; for 
unmannerly or disorderly behavior, 12} cents; for the same a second 
time, 25 cents; for not speaking when appointed, 124 cents ” and a fine 
was imposed upon the treasurer “for neglecting roll-call, 124 cents.” 
Of a class of twenty-two, fourteen were enrolled at once as members 
of the Society. 


Mr. Gardner C. Teall has recently presented to the Avery library a 
valuable collection of memorabilia of Whistler—articles, notices, etc., 
chiefly derived from American sources and associated with the earlier 
life of the painter. Mr. Barr Ferree, editor of 
American Homes and Gardens, has given to the 
Avery his accumulation of architectural pamphlets and other memor- 
abilia; which includes much valuable material connected with the 
Chicago Exposition. These additions are in line with the developed 
policy of the library, which encourages the acquisition of abundant 
memorabilia relating to art in America. All this material is carefully 
filed. 


Avery Library 
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It has been the custom of the Avery custodian to index periodicals 
when they return from the binder. It is proposed, in the near future, 
to index the unbound numbers as they come from the publisher. The 
index will in this way be up to date. If sufficient interest is taken in 
this matter, the information thus secured may be printed each month 
and distributed among those whose work leads them to require such 
material. A monthly analytical index of the one hundred and twenty 
odd periodicals taken by the Avery library should be valuable. 


For thirty years Mr. Henry Livingston Thomas was chief trans- 
lator for the Department of State at Washington. He was a born 
scholar, a lover of languages and literature, a philologist of recognized 

The Thomas Col- reputation with a very broad and accurate knowl- 

lection edge of an unusually large number of languages 
and dialects. During these many years of active service he drew 
about him for his personal and official use a large library of books, 
which became his friends and constant companions. He died in 1903, 
leaving this library to his son, William S. Thomas, M.D., of this city. 
During the last summer vacation, the latter, after carefully consider- 
ing the most efficient and suitable disposition of this remarkable collec- 
tion, very generously gave it to Columbia—without restrictions. The 
library aggregates nearly ten thousand volumes; including diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, grammars, criticisms, and many of the best speci- 
mens of literature. As rapidly as possible the volumes will be acces- 
sioned and catalogued and sent to the shelves. The University has 
rarely received a more valuable gift, or one which showed more intel- 
ligent consideration and generous motive. 


THE GYMNASIUM 


Several important changes were made in the work of the depart- 
ment of physical education at the opening of the academic year. The 
equipment of the main gymnasium was greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of the apparatus bought for the auxiliary gymnasium last year. 
It is now possible to teach a class of one hundred and fifty students on 
all the various pieces of gymnastic apparatus. The change in the 
schedule of the physical education courses to the morning hours makes 
it possible to do far more satisfactory work, and the gymnasium is now 
available in the afternoon for the large number of students and officers 
who come for individual exercise. The new schedule also makes it 
possible for the various athletic teams to practice in the gymnasium 
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during the late afternoon. Two instructors, Dr. Arthur Shoemaker 
and Mr. Wesley Beach, A.B., and four student assistants have been 
added to the staff. An innovation this year is the addition of a course 
of lectures on personal hygiene in connection with the required courses 
in physical education. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Department of Medicine-—The department of medicine, in con- 
junction with the Vanderbilt Clinic, is doing effective work in the 
present widespread crusade against tuberculosis. The department be- 
gan to take a special interest in this subject in 1902, and early in 1903 
a plan of campaign was put into operation by Dr. James A. Miller, 
with the cooperation and support of Professor James. During 1904 
and 1905, this plan has been carried out by Dr. Linsly R. Williams, 
Proudfit fellow in medicine, and by the other physicians in the depart- 
ment. The plan, briefly, consists in treating the patient at the clinic 
and his home, rather than removing him to a sanitorium. His history 
and physical examination are carefully recorded on special charts, and 
advice is given both verbally and on printed slips, instructing him how 
to live a sanitary life; how he may obtain the three main aids for the 
restoration of his health, namely, fresh air, rest and good food ; how his 
disease may thus be arrested and cured; and how he ought to protect 
others. He is given medicine when necessary, a slight charge being 
made if he is able to pay it. A personal interest is taken in each 
patient, and he is placed in the care of a visiting nurse. Her work is 
of great value both to the doctor and the patient. She visits the 
patient and his family at their home and supplements the physician’s 
advice by further instructions regarding hygiene. She reports to the 
physician the conditions found at the home, whether any relief is 
needed and whether the instructions given to the patient are being 
carried out faithfully. 

In the two years during which the plan has been in operation there 
have usually been about one hundred cases under treatment at one 
time. During the year ending September 30, 1905, the number of 
patients was four hundred and eight and the number of visits made by 
the nurse was two thousand seven hundred and forty-six. Relief has 
been given by the various charitable institutions in the city, who have 
willingly cooperated with the department in this work. Many of the 
families of patients are sent away from the city at times during the 
summer, thus receiving a much needed outing. Milk has been sup- 
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plied by the Diet Kitchen Association, at first free, but later being paid 
for out of a special fund. Eggs are given to some of the needy 
patients. Considerable relief has also been furnished by giving occa- 
sionally cast-off clothing. The nurse’s salary has been paid by Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt out of the fund given by her for the establishing 
of district nursing from the dispensaries. The other expenses have 
not been large, amounting during 1904 to only $217.49 for the total 
number of patients treated. This is extremely small when compared 
with the cost of a single patient in a hospital or sanitorium. 

The results of the work have been satisfactory and compare favor- 
ably with similar cases in sanitoria. They demonstrate that tuber- 
culosis can be successfully treated, when necessary, through the clinic 
and at the patient’s home. The educational value of the work can- 
not be estimated, but it is undoubtedly great. Several thousand people 
have been reached by instruction in the prevention both of the disease 
and of the infection of the environment. The work is undoubtedly of 
great value, and the department is giving a helping hand in a most im- 
portant field. 

Department of Physiological Chemistry.—Last July Dr. Carl L. 
Alsberg, who had been appointed instructor in this department, re- 
signed that position to accept promotion at the Harvard Medical 
School. The instructorship thus made vacant has not been filled. Dr. 
William Salant (M.D., Columbia 1899), fellow of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, has been appointed assistant. 

Professor Gies was recently elected secretary of the medical faculty, 
to succeed Dr. J. D. Voorhees, resigned. Through the courtesy of 
Professor Cattell, a room in Schermerhorn Hall, belonging to the de- 
partment of psychology, has been made available for laboratory work 
in biological chemistry. The room has been equipped with chemicals 
and apparatus, and will be used by Professor Gies and Mr. Berg in 
researches to be carried out in cooperation with Professor Morgan and 
others of the department of zoology. It is the hope of both depart- 
ments that the new laboratory facilities for biochemical work may be 
further developed. Professor Gies will have charge of the biochemical 
laboratory in the laboratory building now in course of erection on the 
grounds of the New York Zoological Park. This will be used for 
investigations in comparative biological chemistry and for cooperation 
in researches intended to throw light upon the nature and treatment of 
diseases of wild animals. 

Dr. N. B. Foster was given a grant from the Rockefeller Institute to 
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conduct an investigation on the influence of diet on resistance to dis- 
ease. The investigation has been in progress since last July. During 
the months of July, August and September, Mr. Welker served as ex- 
pert chemist to the Board of Health of Allentown, Pa. Dr. Meyer is 
one of the reviewers of literature for the Biophysikalisches Central- 
blatt, the first number of which appeared last September. Professor 
Gies is one of the collaborators of the Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
The first issue appeared late in October and contained a paper by Pro- 
fessors Posner and Gies on the chemical nature of protagon. The 
second volume of the Proceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, which was edited by Professor Gies, was issued 
in October. Professor Gies has recently published a small volume of 
laboratory directions in general chemistry, which is now in use by the 
first year students at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


FACULTIES OF PuRE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—This department has carried on its 
usual summer work at Osterville, Mass. The course there deals prac- 
tically with the subject of geodetic survey, and is a required one for 
all civil and sanitary engineering students. Instruction was given by 
Professor Jacoby and Dr. S. A. Mitchell, assisted by Messrs. Fountain, 
Yates, and W. A. Mitchell. The number of students in attendance was 
large. The weather was not quité so favorable as last year for the as- 
tronomical part of the work; but, on the whole, the results obtained 
were satisfactory. 

In the latter half of the summer, Dr. Mitchell went to Spain as a 
member of the U. S. Naval Observatory Eclipse Expedition, in the 
U. S. S. Minneapolis. The sky was clear during the eclipse and Dr. 
Mitchell secured several valuable spectrum photographs. These will 
be subjected to measurement with the apparatus in our bureau for 
measuring photographs, and Dr. Mitchell will publish his results dur- 
ing the present academic year. 

Professor Poor has contributed a paper on “ The figure of the sun,” 
to the Astrophysical Journal. It contains a series of measures of the 
polar and equatorial diameters of the sun made in our photographic 
department with some of the late Mr. Rutherfurd’s negatives. From 
these it would appear that the two diameters of the sun are not equal, 
and that the difference between them varies with the period of sun- 
spot frequency. Professor Poor has been able to supplement these 
measures, obtained from the Rutherfurd photographs, with evidence 
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depending on German heliometer observations of the solar diameters. 
On the whole, he has made out a fairly strong case in favor of his 
discovery ; if verified, it is one of the most important ever made in 
astronomy, since the whole mechanical theory of our solar system 
would be affected by such a vibratory motion in the sun. 

The printing of our forthcoming quarto volume on “ The constant 
of aberration and variation of latitude ” has continued during the sum- 
mer under the care of Professor Jacoby. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY: Organic Chemistry.—At the thirty- 
second general meeting of the American Chemical Society, held at 
Buffalo, June 22-24, Professor Bogert delivered an address upon 
“The classification of carbon compounds.” He was also the chair- 
man of the section of organic chemistry, before which he presented 
nine papers, embodying the results obtained in investigations recently 
conducted in the organic laboratory. These researches included the 
substituted anthranilic and phthalic acids, anthranils, nitriles, nitro- 
fluoresceins, quinazolines and naphtotetrazines, and resulted in the 
synthesis of nearly one hundred new compounds. The discovery of 
the naphtotetrazines adds an entirely new class of substances to or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Of those who were last year engaged in advanced work in the 
laboratory, Dr. Wright has gone to Washington and Jefferson College, 
as professor of chemistry; Mr. Owen is in charge of chemistry and 
physics at the Potsdam Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.; Mr. Dox is 
on the chemical staff of the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Storrs, Conn.; Mr. Hoffman has gone to Berlin for a year’s study and 
research; and Mr. Renshaw, after serving during the summer as 
chemist for the Pine Products Co., has returned to Columbia to con- 
tinue his investigations on 4-amino-o-phthalic acid. 

Of the new research workers, one comes from the chemical staff of 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, and one from that of Smith College; 
another is teaching chemistry at the De Witt Clinton High School. 
The total number of students in the laboratory is larger than ever 
before. 

Physical Chemistry.—The adjunct professorship of physical chem- 
istry, which was established in 1901, has been made a full professorship 
during the past year. Mr. C. W. Kanolt (B.S., Columbia 1902), re- 
cently received the degree of doctor of philosophy. His dissertation 
was upon “ The combination of a solvent with the ions.” As Barnard 
Fellow he is continuing his studies under Professor Nernst at the Uni- 
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versity of Berlin. Mr. M. F. Coolbaugh (B.S., Colorado College) re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts last June, his thesis being the re- 
sult of work upon the electrolytic deposition of alloys; he now holds 
the professorship of chemistry in the South Dakota School of Mines.— 
The third revised and enlarged edition of Professor Morgan’s “ Ele- 
ments of physical chemistry ” has just been published by Messrs. John 
Wiley & Sons, and is serving as a basis for the lectures in Chemistry. 
4 and Chemistry 37. 

Analytical Chemistry.—At the close of the past year Mr. M. J, 
Falk resigned as assistant and was succeeded by Mr. A. J. Mettler. 
In September Professor Wells was granted leave of absence for the 
year and Mr. F. V. D. Cruser was appointed lecturer in qualitative 
analysis. Professor Miller has taken charge of qualitative analysis and 
has reorganized the system of instruction. 

Four candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in this department are en- 
gaged respectively upon investigations of iodine titrations, the chromi- 
cyanides, the silver-platinum and silver-iridium alloys, and the double 
ferric phosphates. A room adjoining the industrial laboratory has 
been equipped for research in analytical chemistry and accommodates 
two graduate students. Since June papers involving research in this 
laboratory have been read or published upon the following subjects: 
Comparative experiments upon chemical preservatives in milk; the de- 
tection, determination, and rate of disappearance of formaldehyde in 
milk; the influence of dilution and of the presence of maltose and 
lactose upon the osazone test for glucose—Professor Sherman com- 
pleted during the summer and published through The Macmillan Com- 
pany a text-book on methods of organic analysis. 

Electrochemistry.—The new laboratory of electrochemistry which 
is being set up in rooms 101 and 102 Havemeyer, has not yet been 
completely installed. The electric wiring, students’ switchboards, 
furniture, etc., in room 102 is finished, and work is now being carried 
on in practical electrochemistry. Professor Tucker is at present en- 
gaged in the study of metallic deposition from solutions of metallic 
oxides dissolved in fused borax. 

Department of Electrical Engineering. —Mr. Fitzhugh Townsend 
has been advanced to the grade of instructor. C. A. Schneider, E.E. 
1904, has been appointed assistant in the department in charge of the 
direct current laboratory. 

Professor Crocker has been appointed chairman of the committee 
on standardization of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
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and one of his main efforts will be to rearrange in logical order the 
national electric code now used by all insurance and electrical interests 
in the installation and manufacture of electrical appliances. 

The department is fitting up room 502 Engineering as a fourth 
year draughting-room, an adjunct of the department which has been 
greatly needed for some years. 

There have been received during the summer some field rheostats 
from Mr. D. J. Burns, E.E. 1900, of the Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany, Bronxville, New York, and a complete telautograph apparatus 
as a loan from Mr. James Dixon, E.E. 1901, engineer of the Gray 
National Telautograph Company. One thousand feet of insulated 
cable have been received from the Safety Insulated Wire & Cable 
Company through the kindness of graduates in the electrical depart- 
ment ; also one electric storage battery cell through the courtesy of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia. 

Professor George F. Sever was appointed on July 1 acting-dean 
of the faculty of applied science until the selection of a permanent 
dean. He resigned as secretary of the faculty in October. 

During the summer the direct and alternating current laboratories 
have been entirely overhauled and put in excellent operative condition. 
Some new transformers and supplies have been secured, and an im- 
portant addition has been made through the kindness of Mr. G. B. 
Rosenblatt, E.E. 1902, of a 10,000 volt testing transformer of 5 kw. 
capacity, so arranged that any voltage from 2,500 to 10,000 at full 
capacity of the transformer can be secured. 

Department of Mathematics——Among recent changes in the de- 
partment of mathematics may be mentioned the promotion of Dr. 
Maclay from an adjunct professorship to a professorship, of Mr. 
Mitchell from a tutorship to an adjunct professorship, and of Dr. 
Kasner and Dr. Ling from tutorships to instructorships. Dr. William 
Henry Bussey and Mr. Arthur Ray Maxson have been appointed tutors 
in mathematics, the former to succeed Dr. William Findlay, who re- 
signed his tutorship at Barnard College to accept a professorship of 
mathematics at McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association held at 
Asbury Park last July, Professor Fiske presided over a conference 
called to consider the desirability of forming a national association of 
teachers of mathematics. The conference voted to organize a society 
to be known as the American Society of Teachers of Mathematics and 
the Natural Sciences and appointed an executive committee, of which 
Professor Fiske is chairman, to perfect the organization. 
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Professor Cole has been reappointed chief examiner in mathematics 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. Professor Keyser has 
accepted appointment as an American editorial representative of the 
Hibbert Journal. 

In view of the increasing recognition of the common interests of 
mathematics and philosophy, it is of interest to note the recent contri- 
butions by members of the department of mathematics to philosophical 
subjects. To this category belong Professor Keyser’s articles, “ The 
axiom of infinity,” “ The universe and beyond,” and “ Infinity,” which 
appeared in the Hibbert Journal for April, 1904, and January, 1905; 
his various contributions to the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods, and Professor Mitchell’s article, “ The problem 
of unity,” published in the Monist for October, 1905. The next num- 
ber of the Monist will contain an article by Professor Keyser, entitled 
“Mathematical emancipations: Dimensionality and hyperspace.” 

The new edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, published by the 
Scientific American, devotes an unusually large space to mathematics, 
which is covered by a series of signed articles by American specialists. 
This department of the encyclopedia is in charge of Professor Keyser. 
The list of contributors includes, from the Columbia department of 
mathematics, Professors Cole, Smith, Keyser, and Maclay, and Dr. 
Kasner, Dr. Ling, and Dr. Findlay. 

Preparatory to the use of the vector analysis by Professor Bjerknes 
of Stockholm, in his coming course in mathematical physics at Co- 
lumbia University, Professor Mitchell has arranged a course of fifteen 
open lectures, not heretofore announced by the department, on the 
fundamental principles of the vector calculus. 

Department of Mechanical Engineering.—Several changes in the 
personnel of the department have occurred in the past six months. 
The most noteworthy of these was the promotion of Professor R. E. 
Mayer to the head of the newly organized department of drawing. 
Tutors T. H. Harrington and S. O. Miller were also transferred to this 
new department. New appointments in this department are as fol- 
lows: C. T. Swart has been promoted from assistant to tutor; and 
J. S. Macgregor, H. L. Parr, and R. M. Strong, have been appointed 
assistants vice J. C. Smallwood, H. H. Higbee, and S. P. Laubach, 
resigned. 

The removal of the department of mining to its new building has 
left a number of rooms vacant in the Engineering building, which have 
been apportioned between the three remaining departments occupying 
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that building. This additional room was very much needed, and tem- 
porarily relieves a very congested condition. One of the rooms thus 
obtained by this department will be used as a calculating room, where 
the students may work up the data obtained from experiments and 
tests in the laboratory. 

During the summer Professor Woolson removed his fire-testing 
station from South Field to 116th street and Claremont avenue, where 
he will continue his investigations on the fire-resistance properties of 
building materials. 

The mechanical laboratory has recently acquired by gift two am- 
monia ice machines of different types. These have long been desired 
and fill a gap in the laboratory equipment. 

ScHoot oF Mines: General.—The School has recently received 
from the Jury of Awards of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition a 
diploma certifying to the award of a gold medal for the exhibit 
illustrating the work of the school. The diploma hangs in one of the 
corridors of the new School of Mines building. 

Department of Mines.—The mining department is now installed in 
its quarters in the new building, with the single exception of the 
laboratory equipment which is being moved at this writing. 

Mr. James F. McClelland, E.M. 1900, for several years lecturer 
and last year instructor in mining, has resigned to become general 
manager of the South Nevada Company at Tonopah, Nevada. Dr. 
Walter R. Crane, Ph.D. 1900, has been appointed instructor in min- 
ing in his place. For the past five years Dr. Crane has been assistant 
professor of mining at the University of Kansas and assistant geologist 
on the Kansas geological survey. 

During the past year Mr. Thomas T. Read, E.M. 1902, University 
fellow in mining, has been investigating the properties of gold and 
silver amalgam preliminary to the study of gold milling under the gen- 
eral direction of the departments of mining and metallurgy. This in- 
vestigation will be continued during the present year. Mr. William 
W. Trowbridge, B.S. 1904 (M. I. T.), during the earlier part of the 
year made a critical study of laboratory methods applicable to amal- 
gamation tests for the determination of gold and silver in ore. Mr. 
Herbert W. Gartrell, B.S. 1902 (Univ. of Adelaide), A.M. 1905 (Co- 
lumbia), completed during the year an investigation to determine the 
effect of variations of speed in crushing-machines on the proportion of 
undersized material in the crushed product. Mr. Charles E. W. Bate- 
son, E.M. 1902, A.M. 1905, completed an economic study of the de- 
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velopment of the copper industry in this country, especially during the 
past twenty-five years. 

Summer Work in Mining.—This year an interesting change was 
made in the mode of conducting the summer work in mining. A 
regular session was held as usual with a small class, while twenty-one 
students were sent out in separate squads, of three or four men each, 
to different mining districts in Tennessee, Michigan, Colorado, Utah 
and Arizona. The latter were unaccompanied by instructors, but were 
provided with full printed instructions and an outline of the work re- 
quired. Arrangements for the reception of the students at the sev- 
eral mines were previously made by correspondence with owners and 
managers, through whose liberality and cordial cooperation the stu- 
dents were allowed ample privileges for study and note-taking. The 
innovation proved successful, as evidenced by the generally satisfactory 
character of the note-books submitted by the students on their return 
to the University in the fall. In addition to the above, some mem- 
bers of the class made acceptable arrangements for themselves, for the 
required course of study, while others secured temporary positions at 
various mines for the entire summer. In all forty-one students were 
engaged in summer work in mining under one or another of the above 
plans. 


Departments of Physics and Mechanics.—The following changes 
have occurred among the officers and fellows of the combined depart- 
ments: Mr. R. F. Deimel, formerly assistant, has been appointed 
lecturer in mechanics; Mr. L. E. Woodman, A.M., formerly in- 
structor in physics, University of Maine, and Mr. M. M. A. Fontrier, 
university scholar in mathematics, have been appointed assistants in 
physics, to fill vacancies left by Dr. Hendren and Mr. Fountain. Dr. 
Hendren is now adjunct professor of applied mathematics in Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C.; and Mr. Fountain is associate professor of 
physics, in charge of department, in the University of Idaho. The 
department also loses Mr. W. A. Mitchell, who goes in November 
to Shanghai, China, as professor of physics and chemistry in the 
Nanyang College in that city. Mr. F. C. Blake, Tyndall fellow, is 
continuing his studies at the Cavendish laboratory, Cambridge. 

Prof. E. F. Nichols has returned from his absence on leave, spent 
in England and Germany. To assist him in prosecuting researches 
under the Adams Fellowship grant, Professor Nichols has the services 
of Mr. S. R. Williams, A.M., who comes from two years work at the 
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University of Berlin and the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt. 
Professor Pfister is absent on leave during the first semester. 

Owing to the departure of Professor Woodward to assume his 
duties as president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, it has 
been necessary to rearrange the graduate work in mathematical 
physics. Professors Pupin and Wills are giving a cycle of courses in 
mathematical physics designed to meet the requirements of students 
who desire to become acquainted with the general content and scope 
of this subject. A full account of these courses is to be found in an 
extra bulletin of the division of mathematical and physical science. 
Additional courses in mathematical physics are to be given this year 
by Professor V. Bjerknes of the University of Stockholm, and Pro- 
fessor H. A. Lorentz of the University of Leyden. In the under- 
graduate work, the large classes in mechanics and thermodynamics 
have been subdivided, and it is believed that this will make possible a 
greater efficiency in the work done by the students. 


Facutty oF Po.iticAL SCIENCE 

Friends of Professor Seligman will be distressed to learn that the 
trip around the world to which he had intended to devote his sab- 
batical year was brought to a tragic close by the sudden death in 
October of his daughter, Mabel, at Seville, Spain. 

Books recently published by members of the faculty are as follows: 
Professor Goodnow’s “ Principles of the administrative law of the 
United States” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and “ Collection of cases on 
taxation” (Callaghan and Company); Professor Seligman’s “ Prin- 
ciples of economics’ (Longmans, Green and Company); Professor 
Dunning’s “ Political theories: Luther to Montesquieu” (The Mac- 
millan Company) ; and Professor Robinson’s “ Readings in European 
history, vol. ii” (Ginn and Company). Professor Seager has 
brought out a third edition of his “Introduction to economics” 
(Henry Holt and Company), enlarged by the addition of two new chap- 
ters. The publication of the minutes of the Common Council of New 
York City, edited by Professor Osgood and Mr. Austin B. Keep, is 
expected in January, 1906. The work will be an important addition to 
accessible material for the history of the City. A very full index is 
being prepared by Mr. Keep and Mr. Nelson, reference librarian. The 
set of eight volumes will be sold through Dodd, Mead and Company. 

On August 18, Professor Goodnow read a paper on “ Municipal 
home rule” before the Civics Conference of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
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position at Portland, Oregon. Professor W. M. Sloane delivered the 
address at the formal opening of the University on September 28. In 
November, Professor William A. Dunning read a paper before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston on an interesting dis- 
covery concerning the authorship of one of Andrew Johnson’s mes- 
sages. On November 13, Professor Seager began a course of five 
lectures on “ Economic changes of the nineteenth century ” before the 
School of Philanthropy. 

Recent numbers in the “ Series in History, Economics and Public 
Law” are as follows: “The economics of land tenure in Georgia,” 
by Enoch Marvin Banks; “ Mistake in contract: a study in compara- 
tive jurisprudence,” by Edwin C. McKeag; “Combination in the 
mining industry,” by Henry R. Mussey; “ The English craft gilds 
and the government,” by Stella Kramer. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Department of English—The registration for 1905-6 shows a 
gratifying increase in the number of graduate students enrolled. 
There are now I10 students taking English as a major as against 88 
last year, and 66 students taking a minor in English with their major 


subject in other departments, as against 36 last year. 

The following students have been recently appointed to the posi- 
tions stated: Gertrude E. Ballard, A.M. 1905, instructor, Vassar 
College; Nathaniel W. Barnes, A.M. 1905, instructor, Ohio Wesleyan 
University ; Francis C. Berkeley, A.M. 1904, instructor, University of 
Wisconsin; John G. Bowman, graduate student, 1904-5, assistant in 
English, Columbia University; Elizabeth A. Colton, A.M. 1905, in- 
structor, Wellesley College; Carson S. Duncan, graduate student, 
1904-5, assistant professor, Ohio State University; Fred G. Fox, 
A.M. 1905, instructor, University of Illinois; Edward K. Graham, 
A.M. 1903, assistant professor, University of North Carolina; Henry 
D. Gray, A.M. 1898, instructor, Leland Stanford University; W. 
Brian Hooker, assistant in English, 1902-4, instructor, Yale Uni- 
versity; Katherine D. Jackson, graduate student, 1903-5, instructor, 
Mt. Holyoke College; David Klein, A.M. 1904, instructor, College 
of the City of New York; Charles Lawson, A.M. 1904, instructor, 
The Cutler School; Dabney Lipscomb, graduate student, 1904-5, pro- 
fessor, State Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss. ; 
Henrietta E. Moore, Ph.D. 1905, professor, University of Idaho; 
Arthur H. Nason, graduate student, 1902-4, instructor, New York 
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University; Harry G. Paul, graduate student, 1904-5, assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois; Bird W. Stair, graduate student, 1904-5, 
instructor, College of the City of New York; Edwin C. Upton, A.M. 
1902, professor, St. Stephen’s College; Samuel L. Wolff, A.M. 1896, 
LL.B. 1897, assistant professor, University of Tennessee. 


OrrENTAL Lancuaces: Department of Indo-Iranian Languages. 
—A new volume of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, “A 
bibliography of the Sanskrit drama,” by Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., is 
now passing through the press and will appear before the close of the 
year. ° 

The Parsi communities of Karachi and Bombay, in India, have sent 
one of their priests to continue at Columbia, under Professor Jackson’s 
guidance, his study of Zoroastrian religion and philosophy on the 
basis of the sacred texts. 

Department of Semitic Languages.—Professor Richard Gottheil 
has returned from the Orient, where he spent the greater portion of 
his sabbatical year. At Cairo he devoted himself to a further study 
of the Mohammedan religion and the intricacies of the Arabic lan- 
guages. While pursuing these studies, he discovered, hidden away 
in the synagogues many precious and unknown manuscripts. Through 
his thorough knowledge of oriental customs, he obtained many photo- 
graphs of value to the student of the social and religious life of the 
Mohammedan. 

The first part of Professor J. D. Prince’s “ Materials for a 
Sumerian lexicon ” is about to appear. This dictionary will be a great 
aid to Sumerian scholars, as it is the only one in which every Sumerian 
word given in Brunow’s list is fully discussed as to its origin and de- 
velopment. It likewise contains the first attempt at a systematic 
grammar of Sumerian. The whole will cover from four to five hun- 
dred pages. 

Dr. Robert Lau, Gustav Gottheil Lecturer for 1905-6, is editing 
a portion of the texts found on the Babylonian tablets belonging to the 
University. His book will be entitled “Old Babylonian tablets from 
Telloh.” The introduction contains a history of the collection and 
a minute study of the Babylonian methods of bookkeeping. This is 
followed by forty pages of photo-lithographed text and a sign list. 
The dictionary which is attached gives all the technical phrases of 
Babylonian commerce in their original form, followed by translitera- 
tions and translations. The whole presents to the student an excel- 
lent exposition of Babylonian commercial methods between 2700 and 


2550 B. C. 
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Dr. William Popper, Gustav Gottheil Lecturer from 1903 to 1905, 
has accepted a call to the University of California, where the resigna- 
tion of Professor Margolis created a vacancy. The latter, who received 
his doctorate at Columbia, was for many years professor of Semitic 
languages and literature at California University. He resigned in 
order to accept a similar position at the Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon, international fellow to France, 1904-5, has 
devoted his entire time to Assyriology and Arabic, at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes and the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Dr. 
Langdon has published the Wadi Brissa and Nahr el-Kelb inscriptions. 
He has now undertaken to compile a dictionary of the pure Sumerian 
texts. It is hoped that this work will prove a valuable supplement to 
Professor Prince’s lexicon. Dr. Langdon was a student of Assyri- 
ology under Professors Gottheil and Prince for three years. 

Department of Chinese.—The following note has been sent to the 
QuarRTERLY by General Carpentier, in which he explains his motives 
for associating the name of Dean Lung with the department of 
Chinese, which he so generously endowed. 

The department of Chinese at Columbia University bears the name 
of Dean Lung and to it he contributed a generous sum. Of him 
therefore I would say a few words. He would have been glad to 
find in this land of the free a home and education for his family; 
but, without any question of worth or fitness, he was denied the right 
of domicile here and excluded from the privilege of citizenship—a 
privilege, as it seems, so little valued that it is given almost for the 
asking to the swarming vagabonds and cutthroats from southern 
Europe and western Asia and even to the African savage who will 
come and accept it. Pagan he may be—as Socrates, Lucretius and 
Epictetus were pagans—but a man of rare integrity, temperate, vigi- 
lant, brave and kindly; doing well today the work of today, by birth- 
right and education a follower of Confucius, in conduct a puritan, in 
faith a Buddhist, and in character a Christian. 

Department of Romance Languages.—The present enrolment of 
course registrations in the courses in Romance Languages given 
under the auspices of the University is 894, divided as follows: Co- 
lumbia College, 215; Barnard College, 180; Teachers College, 55; 
summer session, 115; extension, 30; under articles of cooperation with 
the Alliance Francaise, 217; graduate faculties, 82. The graduate 
courses are taken by 34 students, of whom 24 are men and 10 women. 

The two temporary assistants who served last year in the absence 
of Professor Loiseaux and Dr. Page—both of whom have returned 
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to the University—have been called to occupy positions in other uni- 
versities. Mr. Marinoni has been appointed assistant professor of 
Romance languages in the University of Arkansas, and Mr. Ostrander, 
instructor in Romance languages in Western Reserve University. 
The first of the regular Thursday French lectures, the hour of 
which has been changed from 3:30 to 4 p. m., was given on Novem- 
ber 2. The courses will this year enjoy the cooperation of several 
members of the French department of the College of the City of New 
York, beginning with Professor Downer.—Professor Cohn has been 
asked to deliver the synoptic lecture on French literature in the course 
of lectures planned by President Finley for the students of the College 
of the City of New York. He is also to open the series of peda- 
gogical lectures in French organized by the National Society of 
French Teachers in America, to be given in the auditorium of the 
Wadleigh High School, by an address on “The equipment of the 
teacher of French in secondary schools.” On October 27 he presided 
as honorary president of the New York group of the Alliance 
Frangaise at the opening meeting of the Society, which was addressed 
by the new Consul General of France, Alcide Ebray, and the recent 
French ambassador of the United States, General Horace Porter. 


Fine Arts 

School of Architecture—The opening of the academic year at the 
School of Architecture has been somewhat noteworthy as marking the 
beginning of the operation of the new atelier system. The McKim 
draughting room is located at 14 West 23d street, and is under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. John Russell Pope, Jr. The Hastings 
draughting room, located at 12 East 42d street, is under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mr. John V. Van Pelt, formerly at the head of 
the College of Architecture of Cornell University. The Columbia 
draughting room in Havemeyer Hall continues as formerly to be ad- 
ministered by Messrs. W. A. Delano and A. H. Gumaer. All three 
draughting rooms are integral parts of the School of Architecture, 
and the four instructors above named, together with Mr. Charles F. 
McKim and Mr. Thomas Hastings, who have been recently appointed 
professors in Columbia University and who will have the general 
supervision of the down-town ateliers, constitute the department of 
design of the school and have the general direction and control of 
the instruction in design. A special jury list of distinguished archi- 
tects has been prepared, from whose ranks will be chosen a number of 
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jurors, who with a representative of each draughting room will pass 
judgment and make the awards upon the designs of all grades sub- 
mitted by the students. The new system has gone into operation with 
the utmost smoothness, and is giving the most satisfactory results. 
While it borrows much from the experience and practice of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, it is more flexible, and in its detailed administration is 
marked by a number of original features especially designed for the 
conditions of an American university professional school. 

The new course leading to the certificate in architecture has demon- 
strated from the start the existence of a demand for such work. It 
is intended to supply, for students who have not had the advantages 
of a liberal education, and particularly for such as have covered only 
the elementary mathematics, but who are otherwise qualified by artistic 
and mental endowments, for good work in design, a course nearly as 
full as that for the degree, to be crowned by a formal certificate or 
diploma of proficiency. The certificate confers no degree, and does 
not entitle to registration for the higher degrees and for the graduate 
fellowships. The total points required for the certificate are 104 as 
against 129 for the bachelor’s degree. The engineering side of archi- 
tecture is covered by a special course in structural design based upon 
graphical statics and the elementary mathematics. 

That this course meets a real need is proved by the fact that of the 
newly registered students in architecture twelve registered for the 
degree and the same number for the certificate. Two former non- 
matriculated (special) students qualified for the certificate-course, and 
two others, formerly candidates for the degree, have transferred to 
the certificate list, making sixteen in all. It should be said, however, 
that several of these purpose to qualify later for the degree. This 
proves the value of the certificate-course in making the degree finally 
accessible for some who would otherwise be prevented from attempting 
to achieve it. 

The total registration of students at this writing in the school is 101 ; 
not counting students from the College taking drawing or other single 
courses in the school. It is probable that six graduates now in Paris 
will presently register for the higher degrees, bringing the registra- 
tion up to 107. This is made possible by the new regulations adopted 
by the University Council, under which work done by students in 
Paris, upon programs prepared by the School of Architecture of 
Columbia University, may be counted as major and minor subjects 
toward the higher degrees. One minor may also be taken in the 
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Collége de France or the University of Paris, under suitable regula- 


tions. 


The Columbia fellowship in architecture, now a resident graduate 
fellowship, was won by Mr. T. W. Ludlow, of the class of 1903. 

Mr. G. T. Snelling has been appointed examiner in architecture to 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission.—Professor Hamlin lectured 
at Vassar College on October 11 on “ Architecture and general cul- 


ture.” 


Library at Springfield, Mass. 


GENERAL NOTES 


He is conducting a competition for the proposed new City 


The President’s Report for the academic year 1904-1905 was re- 
ceived too late for detailed mention in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 
We reprint, however, several tables relating to the 


President 


iene finances of the University, taken from pages 5 and 


9 of the report, which will no doubt be of interest to the readers of 


the QUARTERLY: 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Property owned, June 
30, 1905: 


Columbia 
University 


Barnard 
College 


Teachers 
College* 


College of 
Pharmacy 


AND OPERATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Totals 
Excluding 
Duplication 





1. Occupied for Educa- 


tional Purposes 
2. Held for Investment 
(Estimated) 


Annual Budget for 
-06 


1905; ; 

1. For Educational Ad- 
ministration 
Instruction 


2. For Interest on Debt. 


Income for 1904-05 : 


From Fees of Students.. 


From Rents 
From Interest. 
From Miscellaneous 


od "$26,616,435 25 





$1,141,844 41 


$12,211,307 63 
14,405,127 62 


$1,726,700 00 
675,676 66 





$2,548,811 17 
567,566 34 


$282,316 84 


$16,769,135 64 
15,648,370 62 





3,396,000 oo 


$2,142,421 


ost| 
128,880 oo 


$499,316 15 
385,430 16 


175,905 08 
81,193 02 





| $2,402,376 66 


30,219 2 


$107,170 00 


$3,116,377 5x 


$353,522 00 


$282,316 84 
100,000 00 


$34,789 oof 


$32,417,506 26 
3,526,219 28 


$1,647,902 94 
128,880 oo 





$107,170 00 


$55,772 62 


28,333 75 
3,017 76 


$363,502 00 
$272,092 12 
15,735 06 
13,641 20 


$87,124 13 | $301,468 38 


$34,789 00 


$42,458.00 


13,414 58 
$55,872 58 


* Including cost and income of the Horace Mann School, for 1904-05. 
tee includes by duplication the Barnard College salary item of $68,200. 


Budget for 1904-05. 


$1,776,782 94 


$869,638 89 
385,430 16 
219,973 89 


111,266 56 
$1,586,309 50 


The gifts in money received during the year by the several cor- 
porations included in the University amounted to nearly two millions of 
dollars, as shown by the following table: 





The University 


Columbia Barnard Teachers College of 
University College College Pharmacy 


To Establish Trust Funds...| $285,691 89 
For Buildings and Grounds..| 834,805 34 — 215,739 15 
For Extinguishment of 

213,000 00 


$r,180,406 88 | $31,741 00 | $738,603 49 
* * * 

Perhaps nothing in the recent internal history of the University 
has awakened more general interest than the revival of the long- 
cherished but long-dormant plan of bringing the officers of the Uni- 
versity together into something of the nature of a 
club, and the energy with which the project has 
been pushed to a successful issue. This fortunate result has been 
due to no one man or group of men, but to the hearty cooperation of 
the President and Trustees with numerous members of the teaching 
and administrative staffs of the University. 

The first step in the official record of the movement was the ap- 
pointment by the President in May last of a committee of seven, con- 
sisting of Professors Kirchwey, Peck, Kemp, Cattell and Crampton 
and Messrs. Keppel and Goetze, to consider the feasibility of the plan 
and, if it was found to be practicable, to devise ways and means for 
carrying it into operation. All previous efforts in this direction hav- 
ing found an insuperable obstacle in the cost of a suitable building for 
the purpose, it was decided by the Committee to appeal to the Trustees 
and to ask that South Hall be repaired and equipped at the expense of 
the University and set apart for the use of the officers of the Uni- 
versity for social purposes. This application met with an immediate re- 
sponse and at the October meeting of the Trustees the building was 
formally devoted to the purpose indicated and the Finance Committee 
authorized to appropriate such sum as might be needed for adapting it 
to the contemplated use. As the plan submitted by the Committee 
pledged the officers of the University to maintain the building as 
an officers’ club, the committee on August 15 issued an appeal asking 
for two hundred annual subscriptions of ten dollars each to guarantee 
the needed financial basis for the operation of the club. This num- 
ber was afterwards, at the suggestion of the Finance Committee, 
increased to two hundred and twenty-five, and subscriptions to that 
number have now been secured. The success of the project being 
thus assured, the extensive alterations required to adapt the building 
to its destined service are now being executed under the direction of 
the Committee. It is hoped to have the building ready for occupancy 
on the reassembling of the University after the holidays. 


Officers’ Club 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TRUSTEES 


September meeting—The regular 
order of business was suspended and, 
by unanimous consent, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
Honors, it was voted that the degree 
of doctor of laws be conferred upon 
Baron Jutaro Komura and upon Ser- 
gius Iulevitch Witte, envoys of Japan 
and Russia respectively, at the Peace 
Conference at Portsmouth. 


October meeting.—It was resolved, 
that the Trustees ratify and confirm 
the written agreement made at Wil- 
helmshGhe on August 14, 1905, be- 
tween the President of the University 
and the Dean of the Faculty of Polit- 
ical Science, representing Columbia 
University, and Dr. Althoff, Director 
of the Royal Prussian Ministry of 
Education, representing the Prussian 
Government, as to the establishment 
in the University of Berlin of a 
professorship of American history and 
institutions, to be filled annually, upon 
the nomination of the Trustees of 
Columbia University, by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education with the royal 
sanction; and as to the appointment 
annually by the Prussian Government 
of a Professor of German history and 
institutions in Columbia University. 

It was also resolved, that in accord- 
ance with the third paragraph of the 
agreement above named, John William 
Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Ruggles Pro- 
fessor of political science and consti- 
tutional law and dean of the faculty 
of political science, be nominated to 
the Prussian Ministry of Education 
for appointment to the professorship 
of American history and institutions 
in the University of Berlin for the 
academic year 1906-7. 


The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to His Majesty the German 
Emperor, for the personal interest 
which he has taken in the details of 
the above named agreement and in its 
execution; and the Chairman and 
Clerk, together with the President, 
were requested to convey an appro- 
priate expression of the sentiments of 
the Trustees. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also tendered to His Excellency, Dr. 
Althoff, Director of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, for his gener- 
ous and effective cooperation in for- 
mulating the plan set forth in the 
agreement. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, of 
the Class of 1863, for his gift of $500 
to be added to the Bruce Fund for 
the department of astronomy, and to 
the donors of the sum of $75, given 
through Professor Thomas S. Fiske, 
of the department of mathematics, to 
be applied, on behalf of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to the support of the Trans- 
actions of the American Mathematical 
Society. 

It was resolved, that South Hall be 
assigned to the use of the officers of 
administration and instruction of the 
University, and that it be fitted up for 
such use within such limitations of 
cost as the Finance Committee may 
determine. 

The Rev. Appleton Grannis, A.M., 
Class of 1893, was appointed acting 
chaplain of the University; Walter B. 
Pitkin, A.B., was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy, vice A. L. Tone, Ph.D., 
instructor in philosophy, resigned; 
and William King Gregory, A.M. 
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was appointed assistant in zoology. 


The following appointments were 
confirmed: William H. Bussey, Ph.D., 
tutor in mathematics, vice William 
Findlay, resigned; Floyd J. Metzger, 
Ph.D., tutor in chemistry, vice L. H. 
Laudy, deceased; Charles E. Morri- 
son, C.E., A.M., assistant in civil en- 
gineering; George B. Waterhouse, 
B. S., assistant in metallurgy; Thomas 
C. Brown, A.B., assistant in palzon- 
tology; Frederick V. D. Cruser, B.S., 
A.M., lecturer in analytical chemistry. 

The resignation of Earl B. Lovell, 
adjunct professor of civil engineering, 
was withdrawn by permission, and the 
action of the Trustees in accepting the 
same was reconsidered. 

Joseph C. Pfister, instructor in me- 
chanics, was granted leave of absence 
until February 1, 1906; James S. C. 
Wells, adjunct professor of chemistry, 
was granted leave of absence for the 
academic year 1905-1906. 

The title of R. F. Deimel, assistant 
in mechanics, was changed to lecturer 
in mechanics. 

November meeting—The President 
submitted his annual report, which 
was accepted and ordered to be printed 
and distributed. 

The proposal of Mr. James Speyer, 
of New York, in his letter bearing 
date October 7, 1905, to give to the 
Trustees an endowment fund of $50,- 
000, subject to the conditions named 
therein, for the support of a chair of 
American history and institutions in 
the University of Berlin, to be estab- 
lished in accordance with the terms of 
an agreement dated August 14, 1905, 
entered into between the President of 
the University and the dean of the 
faculty of political science on behalf 
of Columbia University, and Dr. Alt- 
hoff, Director in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, on behalf of the 
Prussian Government, which agree- 
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ment was ratified and confirmed by 
the Trustees on October 2, 1905, was 
gratefully accepted, and the Clerk was 
requested to convey to Mr. Speyer a 
suitable expression of the thanks of 
the Trustees for his generous gift. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Samuel Sloan of New 
York for his gift of $6000 to meet the 
cost of two bronze torchéres, to be 
placed on the buttresses in front of 
the Library, in memory of his son, 
William Simpson Sloan, of the Class 
of 1882; and to Mrs. James W. Ger- 
ard of New York for her gift of 
$1000 to maintain the Marcus Daly 
Scholarship for 1905-6. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Archer M. Huntington of 
New York for his gift of $500 to be 
applied to the support of a lecture- 
ship in American archeology for the 
year 1905-6; and to Robert I. Raiman 
(A.B., Columbia University 1900; 
A.M. 1901), for his gift of $200, made 
in recognition of the fact that a Uni- 
versity scholarship granted in the year 
1900-1 enabled him to prepare himself 
for the profession of teaching. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to an anonymous donor of 
$1200 for the use of the department 
of anatomy, during the year 1905-6; 
of $600 for the conduct and equipment 
of the laboratory of pharmacology; 
and of $250 for the maintenance of a 
University scholar in the department 
of zoology. 

The Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds were authorized to place 
temporary glass windows in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, where permanent windows 
have not yet been provided by gift, 
and the sum of $1000 was appropri- 
ated to meet the cost of such windows. 

It was resolved, that the Committee 
charged with the duty of publishing 
the general catalog of officers and 
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alumni shall hereafter consist of the 
Dean of Columbia College, the Clerk 
of the Trustees, and the Registrar 
and the Secretary of the University. 

The sum of $1000 was appropriated 
for additional assistance in the Bur- 
sar’s office for the current year. 

William Salant, M.D., Fellow of the 
Rockefeller Institute, was appointed 
assistant in physiological chemistry for 
the year 1905-6. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Emery Pottle (A.B., Am- 
herst 1899), lecturer in English from 
October 12, 1905, to June 30, 1906 
(vice Kenneth C. M. Sills, resigned) ; 
Carl A. Schneider, E.E., assistant in 
electrical engineering from July 1, 
1905, to June 30, 1906; James S. Mac- 
gregor, M.S., assistant in mechanical 
engineering (vice J. C. Smallwood, 
resigned); Micco M. A. Fontrier, 
A.B., assistant in mechanics; L. E. 
Woodman, A.M., assistant in physics 
(vice C. R. Fountain, resigned) ; 
Stevenson Smith, A. B., assistant in 
psychology (vice V. A. C. Henmon, 
promoted); Vivian A. C. Henmon, 
Ph.D., lecturer in psychology. 

Harwood Hoadley, A.B., was ap- 
pointed lecturer in classical philology 
from October 2, 1905, to June 30, 1906, 
and Rowland Haynes, A.M., assistant 
in philosophy from October 12, 1905, 
for the remainder of the academic 
year, both in Barnard College. 

W. A. Neilson, Ph.D., resigned as 
professor in English, the resignation 
to take effect June 30, 1906. 


THe University CounciL 


October meeting.—It was resolved, 
that the existing law on the subject 
of the admission of women to courses 
of instruction under the faculties of 
political science, philosophy and pure 
science be amended by striking out 
the phrase (see paragraph 175 of the 
Revised Statutes): “with the consent 
of those delivering the courses.” 


[Dec. 


Professor W. H. Carpenter was 
elected secretary of the Council for 
the academic year 1905-06. 

The following appointments for 1905- 
1906 to fill vacancies were made: 


PresipENT’s UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 


Francis Church Lincoln, geology 
Boston, Mass. 
S.B., Mass. Inst. of Tech., 1900; 
E.M., New Mexico School of 
Mines, 1903. 


University SCHOLARSHIPS 
Bernhard Franzen, Latin 
New York City 
A.B., Oe6crebro College, 
1902, 

Sven Froeberg, 
New York City 
A.B., Bethany College, 1903. 

James Henry Gilbert, economics 
Eugene, Oregon 
A.B., Univ. of Oregon, 1903. 

Ely Othman Merchant, economics 
Boston, Mass. 

A.B., Amherst College, 1904. 

Leighton B. Morse, physics 
Grinnell, Iowa 
B.Ph., Iowa College, 1903. 

Edward Sapir, linguistics 
New York City 
A.B., Columbia, 1904; A.M., 1905. 

The resignation of Grace Faulkner 

Ward (history) as Curtis Scholar, 
and the appointment of Betty Trier 
(mathematics); the appointment of 
James Howard McGregor to the John 
D. Jones scholarship; and the resig- 
nations of Charles Edward Morrison 
(civil engineering) and Louis Joseph 
Mercier (Romance languages) as hon- 
orary fellows were reported. 


Students, under the rules of the 
University admissible as candidates 
for the higher degrees and who are 
graduates in architecture or have had 
not less than one year of resident 
work in addition to a bachelor’s de- 
gree, were permitted to pursue, in 
Paris and at the American Academy 
in Rome, certain advanced architec- 
tural work in design and research 
which shall be counted towards the 
higher degrees. 

The rules relating to the scholar- 
ship of students engaged in athletics, 


Sweden, 


psychology 


a rr See ee i 
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adopted by the University Council, 
May 29, 1903, were revised to read as 
follows: 

Rule 1. A regular student to be 
eligible for athletics must have passed 
satisfactory examinations in at least 
80 per cent. of the work for which he 
was registered during the preceding 
year or half-year. 

Rule 2. A student whose aggregate 
deficiencies at any time amount to 
more than 20 per cent. of a full year’s 
work in the courses in which he is 
registered shall be ineligible for any 
athletic team. 

Rule 3. A special student to be 
eligible must be registered in courses 
amounting to not less than 15 hours 
per week; he must have passed a satis- 
factory entrance examination, or else 
he must have been in the University 
at least one academic year, must have 
taken and completed courses amount- 
ing to at least 15 hours per week dur- 
ing the preceding year, and must have 
passed examinations in subjects ag- 
gregating at least 12 hours in those 
courses when such were given. In 
the absence of required examinations 
he must file with the secretary of the 
Committee a certificate from the officer 
in charge of his course that he has 
satisfactorily fulfilled its requirements. 

Rule 4. A student who has been 
dropped from his class, or from any 
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school or department of the Univer- 
sity, by reason of deficiency in his 
studies, shall be ineligible for any team 
or crew; and a change in registration, 
such as from special to regular, or 
vice versa, shall not make an other- 
wise ineligible student eligible. Such 
student must complete an academic 
year’s work and pass satisfactory ex- 
aminations therein before he shall be 
deemed to be in good standing, unless 
he shall, in the meantime, have been 
permitted by the proper authorities to 
regain his class. 

ule 5. The foregoing rules of the 
University Council are also applicable 
to all captains, managers and assistant 
managers, not members of teams or 
crews, and to all students representing 
the University in any form of public 
contest, performance or exhibition, not 
athletic. 

The election of Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge as delegate to the Council from 
the faculty of Teachers College was 
recorded. 


Facutty oF Po.iticAL SCIENCE 


October meeting.—It was resolved, 
that on recommendation of the pro- 
fessor of social economy the Dean 
shall have authority to admit to the 
courses on social economy women who 
are without the first degree. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The various undergraduate activi- 
ties have started their work for the 
year and the outlook for all of them 
is a bright one. 

Kings Crown has not as yet held its 
first meeting of the year, but its gov- 
erning board, the Crown Council, is 
making up an attractive list of promi- 
nent speakers for the year. They are 
also considering the advisability of 
allowing science men to become regu- 
lar members with the right to hold 
office. The Varsity Show Committee 
has selected “The conspirators,” a 
two-act musical comedy, for the an- 
nual play under the auspices of the 
Crown. The book was written by K. 


S. Webb, 1906, the music being by 
L. J. Ehret, 1908 L. 

The Deutscher Verein has held sev- 
eral meetings since the opening of the 
University. The advisability of giving 
a play this winter was discussed, but 
no action has been taken. The most 
successful meeting of the year was 
that held on November 14, the lec- 
turer on that evening being Professor 
Eugen Kiihnemann, prorector of the 
Royal Academy at Posen and extra- 
ordinary professor of the University 
of Bonn. 

The various Publications have 
started the year under unusually 
favorable auspices. Spectator paid off 
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over $1200 of its $3000 debt and its 
managers are confident that the re- 
mainder will be extinguished during 
the present year. A new scheme of 
making a club rate of $4, to include 
Spectator, Monthly and Jester, was 
tried with great success. Spectator 
has moved into more commodious 
offices in West Hall and is furnishing 
the University promptly with interest- 
ing news. The November Monthly 
showed that the previous high stand- 
ard of the publication will be main- 
tained under the management of this 
years board of editors. It is an- 
nounced that Jester will be a monthly 
this year, and it is expected that the 
financial difficulties which hindered its 
publication last year will not inter- 
fere with its success during 1905-6. 

The 1907 Columbian Board is work- 
ing diligently to get the annual out 
in January. It is intended to widen 
the scope of the book and to make it 
more than ever a real University 
annual. 

Debating interests are being well 
looked after. The Debating Union is 
busy arranging for the coming inter- 
collegiate debates. Philolexian and 
Barnard hold weekly meetings and 
both expect to take part in several 
debates with clubs of other colleges 
during the winter. A Freshman De- 
bating Society has been organized and 
is holding regular meetings. 

The Chess Club has organized and 
elected officers for the year as fol- 
lows: President, R. Schroeder, 1906 
L.; captain, L. J. Wolff, 1908; mana- 
ger, O. Brown, 1907 S.; secretary and 
treasurer, P. L. Weil, 1907. An open 
tournament for students of the Uni- 
versity is contemplated in addition to 
the usual intercollegiate matches. F. 
H. Sewall, 1906 S., has returned to 
the University and will greatly 
strengthen the team. 


[Dec. 


The Musical Clubs have at last 
taken a much needed brace and prom- 
ise to be more representative of the 
University than they have been dur- 
ing the last two or three years. A 
profit of over $300 was made in 
1904-5. This year the Glee Club is 
under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of music and credit is allowed 
for work on the club. On October 11 
the Mandolin Club elected F. P. 
Fackenthal, 1906, leader. The first 
concert of the year was given by 
the Glee and Mandolin Clubs at 
Ithaca in conjunction with the Cor- 
nell musical organizations the night 
before the Columbia-Cornell football 
game. Several other out-of-town 
trips are contemplated and a success- 
ful season is practically assured. The 
University Chorus is practising regu- 
larly under Professor Riibner for a 
concert to be given later in the year. 

The Sophomore Show Committee 
has been appointed and is making 
arrangements for a play to be given 
early in December at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum. H. Fowler has been elected 
chairman of the committee and L. R. 
Reed manager of the show. 

Class officers for 1905-6 have been 
elected as follows: 

(President, vice-president, 
tary, treasurer) 


secre- 


1906 


ScIENCE 
R. W. Macbeth D. D. Muir, Jr. 
J. N. Boyle C. A. Fulton 
E. T. Maynard L. O. Kellogg 
W. J. Brennan K. M. Simpson 


COLLEGE 


1907 


SCIENCE 
O. K. Doty 
R. D. Bailey 
A. Doty 
J. T. Roberts, Jr. 


COLLEGE 
W. G. Palmer 
J. W. Brodix 
H. E. Chapin 
H. E. Vehslage 
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1908 


SCIENCE 
W. Jessup 
P. Snook 
L. Hall 
Allen, Jr. 


COLLEGE 
G. M. Mackenzie OD. 
W. R. Breck C. 
W. G. Brandley 
A. P. Montgomery H. 


1909 
ScIENCE 


C. Mooney 
E. Locke 
Foote 


COLLEGE 


G. L. Kingsland  H. 
F. H. McCoun, Jr. P. 
H. W. Taylor H. 
W. H. Brown, Jr. B. Millard 


The Junior Ball Committee has 
been appointed and consists of the 
following men: CotteceE—H. T. Ap- 
lington, J. W. Brodix, K. B. Collins, 
E. V. Kehrlein, Jr., C. M. McKinlay, 
S. L. Pierrepont, and W. G. Palmer, 
ex-officio; Scrence—H. C. Atwater, 
R. H. Bullard, F. Lage, D. McClave, 
W. T. Miller, H. R. Smith, and O. K. 
Doty, ex-officio. S. L. Pierrepont was 
elected chairman of the committee. 
The manager will be J. W. Brodix. 

One representative has been elected 
from each floor of Hartley and Liv- 
ingston Halls to compose the Hall 
Committees. The elections resulted 
as follows: 

HARTLEY 
Keith, 1907 L., 
Fackenthal, 1906, 


i, ee es 

: Bok 

A. W. Evans, 1906 S., 

I. I. Goldsmith, 1906 L., 
. W. Meisel, 1906 L., 
. W. Brodix, 1907, 


A 
J 
J. Weil, 1906 L., 

R. W. Shumway, 1907 S., 
E. Williams, 1907 L., 

H. A. Thomas, 1906. 


PP PI ARARYE PE 


_ 


Athletics 


LIVINGSTON 


. H. M. Sinclair, Pg., 
. J. L. Robinson, 1906 L., 
M. Cockrell, 1907 L., 
R. C. Lewis, 1907 L., 
L. B. Forst, 1906 S., 
K. M. Simpson, 1906 S., 
. L. S. Ford, 1906 L., 
LL. Weller, T. C., 
. W. Campbell, Pg., 
. G. A. Custer, 1906 L. 
F D. Fackenthal and K. M. Simp- 
son have been elected student repre- 
sentatives to the Hall Council. 


Officers for the year have been 
chosen by the Chemical Society as 
follows: Honorary president, Pro- 
fessor Chandler; honorary vice-presi- 
dent, Professor Pellew; president, 
O. Kress, 1906 S.; vice-presidents, H. 
N. Seil, Pg. and C. G. Amend, 1908 
S.; secretary, R. M. French, 1907 S.; 
treasurer, R. G. Williams, 1907 S.; 
executive committee, L. J. Cohen, 
Pg., W. B. Keller, Jr., 1907 C., L. B. 
Forst, 1906 S., A. H. Kropff, 1907 S., 
and D. W. Whipple, 1908. A dinner 
at Pabst’s Harlem preceded the meet- 
ing of October 13. 

The Non-Athletic Council for the 
awarding of non-athletic insignia met 
on November 1 and organized as fol- 
lows: Chairman, E. T. Maynard, 
1906; secretary, W. R. Porter, 1906; 
W. L. Essex, 1906, W. J. Brennan, 
1906, and R. C. Schroeder. 


The municipal election led to the 
formation of Republican, Democratic, 
Jerome, and Hearst clubs, all of 
which were decidedly active during 
the campaign. E. T. Maynarp 


SO MPNANUAWDHH 


ATHLETICS 


The football team started the year 
with but few of last year’s veterans 
on hand, but with considerable good, 
although inexperienced, material. 


Owing to the fact that Captain Thorp 
was behind in his academic work, he 
was declared ineligible and J. R. 
Fisher, 1906 L., was elected to fill the 
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vacancy. The team showed only fair 
form in its early games, being tied by 
both Wesleyan and Ambherst. It 
gradually improved, however, until 
on October 28 it played Princeton 0-0 
in the first half, losing the game by 
a score of 120. A disastrous slump 
then set in and enabled Yale to 
smother the team, which redeemed 
itself, however, in the Cornell game. 
The scores follow: 

Columbia, 23; Union, o. 

Columbia, 21; Seton Hall, o. 
Columbia, 0; Wesleyan, o. 

Columbia, 11; Williams, 5. 
Columbia, 10; Amherst, 10. 
Columbia, 0; Princeton, 12. 
Columbia, 0; Yale, 53. 

Columbia, 12; Cornell, 6. 

Crew practice started for the Fresh- 
men on September 29, culminating in 
the race between the College and 
Science eights on November 10, won 
by the latter. P. D. Bogue, 1906, has 
been elected manager of the Varsity 
crew, S. L. Pierrepont, 1907, assistant 
manager, and P. J. Burgess, 1909, 
manager of the Freshman crew. The 
Rowing Club has elected officers as 
follows: President, H. M. Bangs, 
1906; vice-president, J. N. Boyle, 
1906; secretary, H. Fowler, 1908; and 
graduate director, G. S. O’Loughlin, 
1906 L. 

The track and cross-country squads 
started training soon after the Uni- 
versity opened. A. S. Macdonald, 
1906 F. A., captain of the track team, 
left the University, and C. A. Fulton, 
1906 S., was elected to the position. 
The Sophomore-Freshman games were 
held on November 20, and resulted in 
a victory for the Sophomores by a 
score of 82 to 61 points. 

Candidates for the basketball team 
have been practising regularly since 
November 15. The Freshman squad 
started two weeks earlier. Every- 


[Dec. 


thing points to another championship 
team, for besides a strong nucleus left 
from last year’s squad, several play- 
ers of note have entered the Univer- 
sity. The schedule shows that there 
will be no up-state trip during the 
holidays. In addition to the intercol- 
legiate games played last year, Har- 
vard and Williams will be met. H. 
A. Fisher, 1905 S., will act as coach. 

At a recent meeting of the Inter- 
collegiate Gymnastic Association it 
was decided to hold the championships 
in the Columbia gymnasium on March 
30. There will be dual meets with 
Harvard and Princeton, and an inter- 
collegiate meet with Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and Haverford at Haver- 
ford. Mr. Gustav Bojus will coach 
the Columbia team. 

The management of the hockey 
team is endeavoring to secure enough 
money to build an outdoor rink on 
South Field. This would be a great 
help toward developing a winning 
team. Practice has started and the 
prospects are good. 

Owing to the death of J. D. Van 
Buren, the lacrosse team was left 
without a captain, but the vacancy was 
filled recently by the election of R. A. 
Adams, 1906. Officers of the asso- 
ciation have been chosen as follows: 
President, H. K. Temple, 1906 F. A.; 
vice-president, C. M. McKinlay, 1907; 
secretary, H. Hill, 1907 S.; manager, 
R. G. Williams, 1907. 

The golf team was decisively beaten 
by Yale in the first round of the inter- 
collegiate championships. 

Both swimming and water-polo 
teams are already at work for the 
winter events, and the large number 
of experienced candidates assures a 
successful season. 

For the first time in several years 
the University was not represented in 
the intercollegiate tennis champion- 
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ships held this fall, various reasons 
keeping the members of the team 
from entering the contest. Six courts 
were opened on South Field on Octo- 
ber 10 and an open tournament has 
since been held, which was won by 
C. F. H. Jackson, 1907 S. 

Under the coaching of Mr. M. J. 
Logan the candidates for the socker 
team are making rapid strides in 
learning the English game. A prac- 
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tice game with the team from H. M. 
S. Beprorp, held on November 11, 
resulted in a victory for the visitors 
by a score of 4-1. 

Varsity and Freshman candidates 
for the fencing team began active 
training October 18. 

G. S. O’Loughlin, 1906 L., and R. 
Le Roy, 1908 L., have been appointed 
to the University committee on 


athletics. E. T. Maynarp 


THE ALUMNI 


When Dean Van Amringe raised 
the flag of the Columbia University 
Club on September 7, 1905, and de- 
clared the new club house formally 
opened, the hopes of the nineteen 
Columbia graduates who sent out a 
notice for the one hundred organizers 
of the Club to meet at the Yacht Club 
room of The Royalton on July 30, 
1901, became a realization. Four 
years is a short period in which to 
start a club and place it, nearly one 
thousand strong, in its own home: yet 
such is the history of the Columbia 
University Club. From the _ first 
meeting came the Club’s first house, 
at 41 West Thirty-sixth street, which 
was opened in December, 1901, with 
about four hundred members. With- 
in two years thé membership of the 
Club had increased to over six hun- 
dred and the first house was found 
inadequate to its needs. In October, 
1903, the Club opened its second and 
larger house at 15 Madison Square 
North. Here the Club again con- 
tinued to increase its membership and 
the feeling of the need of a perma- 
nent home began to spread. A build- 
ing committee was appointed and 
thoroughly canvassed the ground. 
The building at 18 Gramercy Park was 
finally decided upon and purchased. 
The wisdom of the move is shown 
each day by the increased attendance, 


by the increase in house charges, by 
the waiting list of applicants for per- 
manent rooms in the house, and by 
the ever-growing list of applications 
for membership. 

The house, even in its condition 
when purchased, gave evidence of the 
possibilities that now make it the best, 
located, coziest and most homelike 
college club house in the city. Situ- 
ated on a corner it has light and air 
in abundance, as well as the cheerful- 
ness that comes only from such an 
advantageous situation. The base- 
ment has the clerk’s room, stewards’ 
room, kitchens and laundry, and the 
grill-room. The first floor has the 
regular Club living room, the dining- 
room, and the café dining-room, the 
latter being used as a breakfast-room 
and for private dinners. There is also 
a strangers’ room, which can be used’ 
as a writing-room by members. On: 
this floor an open-air dining-room, 
21 x 35, has been built, which is used’ 
during the summer months. The 
second floor has the pool-room, card- 
room and library, as well as two liv- 
ing-rooms. The third floor has five 
living-rooms and the fourth floor six,, 
giving in all thirteen living-rooms, of 
which four have private baths, twa 
have showers, and for the other seven 
rooms there are two baths and two. 
showers. The first floor has two 
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small balconies, which can be used 
during warm weather. 

On September 27 the formal house- 
warming was held, at which Dean 
Van Amringe as president of the 
Club made the speech of welcome. 
President Butler delivered the speech 
of the evening, which was enthusias- 
tically received. Other speeches were 
made by Mr. Morley, Mr. Kirby, and 
Mr. Wright, and letters were read 
from several members who were un- 
able to attend. The feature of the 
late evening was the singing of the 
University songs. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege was, by the courtesy of the Co- 
lumbia University Club, held at the 
latter’s club-house on the evening of 
October 30, 1905. In the absence of 
the president and vice-president, the 
meeting was called to order by the 
secretary, and Francis S. Bangs, ’78, 
was elected temporary chairman. 
The following officers were elected 
for the year 1905-6: Julien T. Davies, 
66, president; Frederick de P. Fos- 
ter, °68, vice-president; William C. 
Camann, ’g1, treasurer; William B. 
Symmes, Jr., ‘98, secretary. Pro- 
fessor Marston T. Bogert, ’90, was 
elected to the standing committee to 
serve until October, 1906, in place of 
Samuel Sloan, Jr. ’87, resigned. 
Frederick Coykendall, ’95, Andrew V. 
Stout, ’93, H. Starr Giddings, 1900, 
and Frank S. Hackett, ’99, were 
elected members of the standing com- 
mittee to serve from October, 1905, 
to October, 1908. The meeting was 
very well attended. 


Class of 1899, College 


The sixth annual Commencement 
reunion of the Class of 1899, College, 
was held on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Commencement Day, June 14, 


a 
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1905. The reunion committee in- 
cluded Fowler, Hackett, Wormser, 
Eldert, Cardozo and Mitchel. In the 
afternoon a closely contested baseball 
game took place between ’99 and 1900, 
resulting in a well-earned victory for 
99. A banquet followed in the early 
evening at Pabst’s Harlem, at the 
conclusion of which the members re- 
turned to the University to join in 
the Kneipe of the Class of ’95. The 
following members of the Class were 
present at the reunion: Eldert, 
Wormser, Fort, Hackett, Tuttle, Pell, 
Ehret, Fowler, G. Parsons, Cardozo, 
Van Name, Marcus, McCann, Joseph- 
thal, Bradley, Mitchel, Hinck, Deane, 
Bross, Miller, Seward, T. Parsons, 
Giffin, Hopkins, Baker, Simpson, and 
Mosenthal. Harrington was married 
to Miss Anna P. McKenney at Peters- 
burgh, Va., on the same afternoon. 

The seventh annual football re- 
union was held at the Yale-Columbia 
football game on Saturday, November 
4, the committee in charge consisting 
of Ehret, G. Parsons, Ernst, Cardozo 
and Fowler. Among those present at 
the reunion were Bross, Matthews, 
Fletcher, Hinck, Hopkins, Hellman, 
Ehret, Lichtenstein, Deane, Eldert, 
McCann, Corning, Josephthal, Mosen- 
thal, Cardozo, Van Name, Marcus, 
Wormser, Ernst and Fowler. 

Wormser has announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Adele M. Zellner, 
of Philadelphia. Hopkins and Van 
Name are also engaged, the former 
to Miss L. D. Bloodgood and the lat- 
ter to Miss Kathryn L. Bornmann, 
both of Brooklyn. Matthews was 
married to Miss Alice Ethel Jones of 
Brooklyn on June 24, 1905. 

With deep sorrow ’99 records the 
death of Richard G. Simpson, one of 
the most popular men of the Class. 
Simpson died at the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital in this city on October 22, 1905, 
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of typhoid fever. His funeral, which 
was held on October 25 from St. 
Mary’s Church, was attended by a 
representative gathering of the mem- 
bers of the Class. 

The next reunion of the Class will 
be the seventh annual Christmas re- 
union, and is set for the evening of 
December 22. 


Class of 1903, College 


About twenty members of the Class 
had a reunion dinner at Healy’s re- 
cently and report a jolly gathering. 
The occupations of the members of 
the class are becoming more varied 
every year. The largest number have 
chosen the profession of law. Among 
this number are Schroeder, Strasser, 
Telsey, Asch, Sutton, Isaacs, W. F. 
Allen, Fuld, Moses, Pitske, Ansorge, 
Beekman, O’Loughlin, Riggs, von 
Bernuth, Wallstein, McCollom, Wyatt, 
Haas, Frank, Heyman, Harrison, and 
Sutton. A number of these are al- 
ready practising. McCollom is with 
Boothby and Baldwin, 31 Nassau St.; 
Haas in Atlanta, Ga.; Isaacs at 52 
William St.; Sutton, at 100 William 
St.; Asch, at 35 Nassau St.; Telsey, 
in Brooklyn; Strasser, at 52 William 
St. Of the eight who have chosen 
medicine Casamajor and Blank are 
practising. 

Among those teaching are Lindsley; 
Steeves, assistant in English at Co- 
lumbia; Swenson, mathematics at 
Boys’ High School in Brooklyn; Law- 
son, Cutler School; Hills, N. Y. Nor- 
mal School of Physical Education; 
Bigongiari, assistant in Latin at Co- 
lumbia; L. S. Odell, mathematics in 
Manual Training High School; 
Barnes, English in Ohio Wesleyan; 
Taylor and Crowell, tutoring. 

Among the fifteen or more who are 
known to the writer to be in business 
are Schoenfeld with H. W. T. Mali 
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& Co., woolens; Elias, banking and 
brokerage; Comstock, publishing ar- 
chitectural books; Earle, real estate; 
Keeler, with Woodbury, L’td., adver- 
tising; Iselin, with A. Iselin & Co.; 
Bartholomew, with Williams and Ter- 
hune, freight brokerage; Wolff, with 
Lazard Fréres; ‘Waddell and Stanley, 
life insurance; Hendrickson, with 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., brokerage; 
Briggs, brokerage and law. 

Colie and Kahn have taken up ar- 
chitecture; Bechert is teaching in 
Staten Island and_ still studying; 
Bambach is in theology; Wells is 
University fellow in psychology; Von 
Scholly is chemist with the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; Turnbull is in the 
assistant engineer’s office of the Erie 
Railroad at Middletown, N. Y.; Wer- 
ner is electrical engineer with the 
Westinghouse Co., Pittsburgh. 

So far as is known to the writer 
only three members of the class are 
married. These are Iselin, Earle, and 
Harrison. Several others promise 
soon to join this chosen company. 

Dodge, the class president, is inter- 
ested in many enterprises, besides 
being the head of the M. Hartley Co., 
at 315 Broadway. 


Class of 1904, College 


The last formal gathering of the 
Class of 1904, College, was held on 
Commencement Day, June 14, 1905. 
A very good representation was pres- 
ent. A meeting of the Class was held 
and a resolution was adopted provid- 
ing for a class bulletin to be issued 
annually and containing the corrected 
addresses of the members of the class, 
and any statistics of interest obtain- 
able. The board of editors consists 
of an editor-in-chief and two associ- 
ates. The following members of the 
class have been appointed to fill the 
positions: Editor, Clinton H. Blake, 
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Jr.; associates, James L. Robinson 
and Leonard G. McAneny. An in- 
formal class-reunion was held at the 
Columbia-Yale football game. 

The first break in the ranks of the 
class since graduation took place in 


[Dec. 


July, when word came of the sad 
death of Arthur Thomas Kerr, at El 
Paso, Texas. By his death 1904 loses 
a tried friend and loyal classmate, and 
Columbia a true and faithful son. 


STATISTICS 


An inspection of the accompanying 
table will show that there has been a 
slight decrease in the total registra- 
tion of the University in comparison 
with last year. One of the most 
pleasing features of this year’s regis- 
tration is the increase in Columbia 
College, the Freshman class of which 
is the largest in the history of the 
University. It should be noted that 
in 1902 and in previous years students 
in the College were not assigned to 
the class in which they should gradu- 
ate, but to a lower class in case they 
were held back by conditions, which 
fact explains the apparent discrepancy 
in the figures for individual classes 
as between 1902 on one hand and 
1903, 1904, and 1905 on the other. 
Barnard College shows a slight in- 
crease over last year. 

The graduate faculties of political 
science and philosophy show a gain 
over last year, whereas pure science 
has suffered a small loss. The gain 
in the faculty of philosophy is quite 
remarkable, and to it Teachers Col- 
lege has contributed considerably, for 
the number of students in the faculty 
of philosophy primarily enrolled there 
has risen from 99 in 1904 to I4I in 
1905. The gain in the faculty of po- 
litical science is the largest that this 
faculty has experienced’ in several 
years. As for the faculty of pure 
science, the unusual increase of 
1904 Over 1903 was due partly to the 
fact that graduate students in applied 
science from the former year on were 


registered under pure science, as well 
as to the circumstance that the fees 
in applied science being $250 and in 
pure science only $150, a number of 
students holding baccalaureate de- 
grees and entering Columbia on ad- 
vanced standing, became candidates 
for the master’s degree under the fac- 
ulty of pure science instead of an 
engineering degree or a B.S. in chem- 
istry under the faculty of applied 
science. This year laboratory fees 
were charged in pure science, with 
the result that a number of holders of 
baccalaureate degrees have entered 
the faculty of applied science on ad- 
vanced standing instead of becoming 
candidates for the A.M. degree. 

The faculty of applied science 
shows a slight decrease over the pre- 
vious year, which is due almost en- 
tirely to increased requirements for 
advancement. The new system of 
prerequisites is being administered 
strictly, with the result that students 
who can not keep up with their work 
find it desirable to leave the institu- 
tion. The standards for admis- 
sion have also been strengthened. 
Under fine arts there is a noticeable 
increase in architecture, due to the 
adoption of the certificate course and 
the atelier system, both of which have 
become decidedly popular. 

Both the law school and the med- 
ical school show a considerable falling 
off in attendance this year. All three 
classes in the law school are composed 
exclusively of holders of baccalaureate 
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degrees, whereas last year there were 
only two such classes. From 1906 
on there should be a gradual increase 
in the enrolment of the entering 
classes of the law school. To the 
70 men in the first year should be 
added 24 seniors from the College, 
giving a total of 94. The attendance 
at the medical school will reach its 
minimum next year, when all of the 
classes will be classes that entered 
under the _ regulations prescribing 
higher requirements for entrance. 
There are 13 seniors from the College 
in the first-year class, bringing the 
total registration in this class to 92. 
The number of College seniors regis- 
tered in the professional faculties of 
law and medicine will probably con- 
tinue to increase in the coming years, 
just as the number of students taking 
the six-year combined course of the 
College and Applied Science is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The entering class of the college of 
pharmacy is very much smaller than 
it was last year, due to increased re- 
quirements for admission. In 1904 
the entering class was unusually large, 
simply because a number of students 
were desirous of entering before the 
increased requirements became op- 
erative. 

The most remarkable gain in any 
of the faculties is found at Teachers 
College, where there has been a large 
increase all along the line. 

The growth in the registration of 
the summer session was discussed in 
the September issue of the Quar- 
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TERLY, but it should be noted here 
that there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of summer ses- 
sion students returning for work in 
the fall, thus proving that the sum- 
mer session is becoming more and 
more to be regarded by the student 
body as an integral portion of the 
year’s work. 

The table giving the total enrolment 
at twenty-one of the leading univer- 
sities of the country, as of November 
I, 1905, will be published in the March 
issue of the QuaArTERLY. The returns 
thus far received indicate that with 
the Summer Session included the 
order will be Harvard first, with 5283; 
Columbia second, with 4755; and the 
University of Michigan third, with 
approximately 4500. Leaving the 
Summer Session out of considera- 
tion, Harvard ranks first, with 4350; 
the University of Michigan second, 
with 4117; and Columbia third, with 
4017. The University of Chicago fig- 
ures have not yet been received. 
The majority of the western institu- 
tions show a gain over last year, 
which is especially noticeable in the 
case of the University of Michigan, 
where there has been a total increase 
of over 400. Of the large eastern 
institutions, Harvard, Columbia and 
Princeton show a small loss in their 
total registration, #. e., including the 
Summer Session, whereas Cornell, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Syracuse 
and Yale show a gain in their total 
attendance. 

R. Tomso, Jr. 
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prove our claim. Owing to the simplicity of its design and construction, we can 
offer the Vertegrand to the public at the lowest price at which a new Steinway 


piano could be purchased in the last thirty-five years, namely, 


$500 IN AN EBONIZED CASE 
$550 IN A MAHOGANY CASE 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East Fourteenth St., - New York 


THE BEST OF ALL AND KNOWN AND USED FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS. 
AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED R5EMEDY. -<MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
HAS BEEN USED FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS BY -MILLIONS OF -MOTHERS 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. IT 
SOOTHS THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, AND IS THE BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHG@A. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD. BE SURE AND ASK FOR MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
BOTTLE. «MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Fraternity Program 
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Our 1906 Catalogue of Fraternity Novelties is now ready 
and will be mailed upon application. 


WRIGHT, KAY & CO., 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers 
Paris Office: 34 Ave. de I’ a. DETROIT, MICH. 
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OF 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Printing Company 
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